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WE ARE ALL HUCKSTERS: We re-read William Sparks’ pro- tives, producers, directors, contestants—who cheated on the 
vocative, free-wheeling article, “Television’s Fallen Quiz quiz shows. For which of us has not been corrupted in one 
Idols” (NL, October 26), in the light of Charles van Doren’s or another way by the corrosive temptations of a society 
stunning confession of culpability last week, and we found whose motor power is supplied by the cash nexus, careerism 
it even more relevant than it had seemed. Sparks focused and ambition for security. Our public life is shot through 
on one significant aspect of the situation—the public image with petty chiseling, tax evasion, corner-cutting, beating 
of the contestant-hero-villain before and after the eruption the rap—a fabric of falsehood and rot. We are all hucksters, 
of scandal. Among the cogent points he made was the sug- Our own complicity demands that we face the truth about 
gestion that the outsize public fascination with the contest- our life as a nation: What we are confronted with is a 
ants was, in part, a reflection of the “longing for authentic wholesale confusion of values. This is precisely what the 
heroes” who had not been created by press-agentry or some van Doren incident points up. The real tragedy is not merely 
other form of cynical manipulation, but who had made it that individuals achieved fame by lying and cheating for 
on their own. By the same token, the present public revulsion, money. It is that a van Doren, for example, a genuinely 
set off by the revelation that the contestants are, after all, cultivated and intellectual man, could have believed three 
only synthetic heroes, is based on the feeling that “the huck- years ago that his quiz performance would render “a great | \\* 
sters have got us for sure.” service to the intellectual life, to teachers and to education 

Sparks’ comments were more searching than most of the in general,” that many in and out of the academy shared | . 
current editorial views on TV’s “Black Sox Scandal.” Edi- vicariously in his spurious triumph, and that virtually an = 
torial writers seem just to have discovered the appalling but entire nation could mistake a wide range of obscure knowl | '° 
far from novel fact that the television industry’s whole exist- edge for intellectuality. Here is the canker laid bare—of a {| tur 
ence is viable only because of its crass commercialism. The society with no genuine understanding of or respect for the } (In 
scandal, they cry with somewhat belated righteous indigna- mind, where even intellectuals and academics confuse values | (hj 
tion, is a symptom of a sick industry. and pander to the canons of what Henry Mencken used to Asi 

The scandal is a symptom of sickness, all right, but it call “the great unwashed.” li 
is a sickness that has invaded every level of our society, A nation characterized by mindless complacency. greed ” 
not just a particular industry. None of us is in a position and apathy toward moral and cultural values is not likely hun 
to judge any of the individuals—TV moguls, account execu- to respond with virility to the challenges of a time of crises. { to | 
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India Berates Nehru 


Communist China's border aggression has exploded Sino-Indian friendship 


and aroused public opinion against Prime Minister's foreign policy 


BoMBAY 
\\"®HE REASON, that Communist 
China is committing aggres- 
sion against India is that it wants 
to secure ‘positions’ on India’s na- 
tural frontiers in order to make it 
(India) completely vulnerable. . . . 
China has a feeling that if India, 
Asia’s only remaining bastion of 
democracy, could be humbled and 
humiliated, it would be easy for her 
to subjugate the rest of the conti- 
nent, . . . The threat from China, 
therefore, is no momentary aberra- 
tion, It is planned strategy to im- 
pese Communist ideology upon un- 
willing people.” 

This is the opinion of Asoka 
Mehta, member of Parliament and 
a leader of the Praja Socialist party 
of India. It is among the most 
reasonable answers to the question 
of why China has now moved to blow 
sky-high its hitherto prized and 
much-vaunted 2,000-year-old friend- 
ship with this country. 

That the friendship has been blown 
ky-high cannot be doubted by any- 
one who lives in India for more than 
a week. That the Chinese do not 
seem to care what India thinks or 
feels is equally obvious from Peking’s 
Contemptuous refusal to answer 
Nehru’s notes, from the studied in- 
sults recently offered the Indian Am- 
bassador in China, and up to very 
tecently from the deliberate harass- 








SHAROKH SABAVALA, New LEADER 
correspondent in India, also writes 
lor the Christian Science Monitor. 
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By Sharokh Sabavala 


ment of Indian trade representatives 
and merchants in Tibet. To cap it 
all, India is accused of imperialist 
intentions. 

For at least five years 
Chinese maps have been showing as 
much as 40,000 square miles of In- 
dian territory in the Himalayas as 
belonging to the Peoples’ Republic. 
For five years, polite inquiries about 
this cartographic invasion have 
brought forth the invariable reply 
that these are old Kuomintang maps 
which the Communist Republic just 
has not got around to altering. The 
maps, meanwhile, have been repro- 
duced in Russia and East Europe 
for the “education” of Communist 
school children. 

Two years ago a series of pin- 
pricks began in this theoretically 
usurped region. The Chinese sudden- 
ly swooped on the Aksaichin region 
of Ladakh in Kashmir. After oc- 
cupying this most inhospitable corner 
of the world’s roof and ignoring the 
first of many Indian protest notes, 
they then proceeded to build a road 
across the territory. Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru now admits he hid 
this information from Parliaraent for 
18 months in the hope that diplomatic 
persuasion would work before divul- 
gence of deliberate provocation and 


now, 


aggression created an uproar in 
India. 

In the same year, a dispute arose 
over grazing lands in the Bara Hoti 
plateau bordering the north Indian 
state of Uttar Pradesh, but there the 


Chinese withdrew when Indian 


parties appeared on the scene to re- 
gain possession. That year, too, 
Peking launched its “Great Leap For- 
ward” in exports, deliberately trying 
to capture traditional Indian mar- 
kets in South Asia by undercutting 
and massive “dumping” of cheap 
goods on credit, Protests of Indian 
businessmen and merchants were 
shrugged off by the Indian Govern- 
ment, once again in the sacred cause 
of friendship. Fortunately for that 
friendship, Peking’s export drive col- 
lapsed after a few months of spec- 
tacular effort. 

Then came Tibet. Step by step 
Nehru and his Cabinet were forced 
to show open friendship for the Dalai 
Lama, give him and 13,000 Tibetans 
asylum, and watch helplessly while 
he made a royal progress from the 
Assam border to his new home in 
the Himalayan foothills north of 
New Delhi. Before long, the friend- 
ship began to disintegrate. Chinese 
leaders began talking of Indian im- 
perialism. Peking accused New Delhi 
of sponsoring the Tibetan uprising; 
the hill resort of Kalimpong was al- 
leged to be its “command center.” 
When Nehru denied this on the 
floor of the House in Parliament, 
Indian Communists were “instructed” 
to call him a liar. 

In the first week of September 
1959, in a formal note to India, 
Chinese Premier Chou En-lai laid 
claim to the 40,000 square miles of 
Indian territory shown to be Chinese 
in the supposedly old and incorrect 
Kuomintang maps. He called for a 





revision of the whole border and re- 
pudiated the international McMahon 
Line. This should have caused no 
surprise to the Government of India. 
since the Chinese stand was a 
corollary to the attitude taken up 
in 1951 when China overran Tibet. 
All that has happened since—even 
after the Sino-Indian Treaty of 1954 
—clearly establishes the intentions of 
the Chinese. 

The McMahon Line got its name 
from Sir Henry McMahon, who was 
British plenipotentiary at the Simla 
Conference which produced the tri- 
partite British-Chinese-Tibetan Con- 
vention of July 1914. The Conven- 
tion, ratified by Britain and Tibet, 
was initialled but never signed by 
China. It recognized Tibet’s auton- 
omy, forbid China to send civil or 
military officers into Tibet and es- 
tablished the McMahon Line. This 
runs for nearly 700 miles from the 
east of Bhutan and the north and 
east of Assam to a point where 
China, Tibet and Burma meet. The 
Chinese accepted this as a settled 
boundary. 

In Lhasa, meanwhile, Chinese mili- 
tary leaders, addressing public meet- 
ings, were calling for a new federa- 
tion of Mongolian peoples under 
Peking’s hegemony. The federation 
was to include parts of the oil-rich 
Indian state of Assam, the Indian 
protectorates of Bhutan and Sikkim, 
the Independent Kingdom of Nepal 
and the eastern Ladakh region of 
Kashmir. 

To underline the formal demand, 
local Chinese commanders attacked 
and overwhelmed the border outpost 
of Longju in the North East Frontier 
Agency (NEFA) region of Assam, 
which a trusting Indian Government 
then was holding with a dozen mem- 
bers of the local militia. This was 
enough for India. Sino-Indian friend- 
ship literally exploded in Nehru’s 
face. The explosion also shattered the 
Panch Shila (Five Principles of Co- 
existence), the Bandung myth that 
China had no expansionist aims in 
Asia, and the sedulously Nehru-cul- 
tivated legend that the Indian Com- 


munist party, by and large, was a 
democratic institution. 

For the first time since he entered 
politics more than 30 years ago, In- 
dia’s leader wilted before his coun- 
trymen’s wrath. The whole frontier 
region was handed over to the Indian 
Army in 24 hours. China was told 
that the McMahon line was a divid- 
ing barrier, sanctified by treaty and 
usage, and that not even minor re- 
visions of the Sino-Indian frontier 
could be countenanced until aggres- 
sion was vacated. The Indian Com- 
munist party, called fifth columnist 
by ruling Congress party President 
Indira Gandhi and traitorous by 
everyone else, was unequivocally in- 
formed by the Prime Minister that 
henceforth any anti-national activity 
would be sternly dealt with. “We 
can have no truck with these people 
anymore,” he told a meeting of his 
own party executive, which now is 
waiting for the first legislative meas- 
ure to ban the Communist party in 
India. 

All this, however, has not satisfied 
public opinion here. Longju and 
5,000 square miles of Indian ter- 
ritory still are occupied. Defense 
Minister V. K. Krishna Menon, on 
Nehru’s orders, still will not defend 
Tibet at the UN. His speech on this 
subject in New York, according to 
New Delhi’s Hindustan Times, was 
“disgusting, degrading, humiliating 
and rank appeasement.” Newspapers 
and leading personalities across the 
country continue to call for his dis- 
missal from the Defense Ministry, 
casting doubts on his loyalty to 
party and country. On this and other 
points, an adamant Prime Minister 
continues to be assailed. For the first 
time, he is being told openly that his 
foreign policy is a failure, that he 
has failed to stand up to China, that 
he has provided unnecessary com- 
fort to Communism, both at home 
and abroad. 

The result is the birth of criticism 
and opposition. In the 10 weeks since 
it was founded, the new Swatantra 
(Freedom) party has made more 
progress than it normally would in 





five years. The ruling party’s g 
cialist pattern, thanks to recent events 
in the field of foreign affairs, is djs. 
credited and reviled. Everyone jg 
busy congratulating the British ele. 
torate for putting the Tories back— 
a trend unprecedented in the annals 
of Indian history—and there jg 
barely-concealed impatience with the 
fact that the Indian general elections 
still are two years away. The north. 
ern border, hitherto thought of as 
safe, now gets everyone’s attention, 
and everything that the Army does or 
does not do there is a subject of 
rumor and speculation. A former 
Chief of Staff has been appointed 
Governor of Assam. 

Nehru is also being pushed in 
the direction of a rapprochement 
with Pakistan. In October the two 
countries sat down together to settle 
their own border problems and to 
straighten out financial matters, a 
legacy of the subcontinent’s parti: 
tion. Also being hurried is the World 
Bank’s plan to distribute canal waters 
in East India over which a dispute 
has raged for 10 long years. And the 
problem of Kashmir still remains. 

Most important of all, the Chinese 
onslaught has devastated the care- 
fully built structure of Communism 
in India. The former Chief Minister 
of Kerala admits it is now going 
to be doubly difficult to win the state 
elections due in February. In Bom 
bay, the local wing of the Party, 
defying the directive of its Central 
Executive, has endorsed a Socialist 
party resolution condemning China. 
This has not, however, saved the 
Communist-Socialist working alliance 
in Western India. In Calcutta, a Com: 
munist redoubt, the Reds have no 
been heard from for the last month. 
In New Delhi, the bazaar grapevine 
is busy spreading amusing storie 
of violent quarrels at Party head: 
quarters, Thus, Communism is back 
where it was in 1942, when i 
emerged from underground wit! 
British permission to help the wa 
effort and to provide informatio 
about Congress leaders who wert 
calling for a “Quit India” movement. 
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BOHN 


utmost self-restraint that I have 
refrained during recent weeks from 
writing about television. It has long 
been obvious, of course, that the 
dirty mess which has been revealed 
in connection with the quiz shows 
is not limited to a few performers 
in a few exhibitions. If the big men 
in this industry did not know what 
was going on, they should have 
known. These television programs 
are one of the chief features of 
American life. And now we suddenly 
discover that a whole group of pro- 
grams which have been the center 
of attention for millions of viewers 
have been conducted by a set of 
swindlers, 

It is as if we had found out that 
our schools or churches or some im- 
portant branch of industry were in 
the hands of fakers. People in gen- 
eral—and especially members of Con- 
gress—should give serious attention 
to this situation. Television is the 
greatest medium for expression and 
communication which men have ever 
had at their disposal. Our scientists 
and engineers have served us well. 

Once in a great while the gift of 
our scientists is utilized in a way 
which reveals its possibilities. A 
great athletic event is sent out na- 
tionwide, or a fine concert, like the 
one based on Leonard Bernstein’s 
visit with the New York Philharmonic 
lo Russia, is sent into our living- 


[’ Is ONLY by the exercise of the 


rooms, But such events are so rare 
that we talk of them for weeks as 
children do of Christmas. On the 
average. we utilize our scientific 
achievement to multiply and send out 
our social stupidity, In the field of 
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educational television there have 
been some stirrings. Educators are 
learning how to use this magnificent 
medium for their purposes. But in 
the field of commercial television, 
the handmaiden of Madison Avenue, 
there has been real retrogression. 
Things have become worse instead of 
better. Some of the best programs 
have been taken off—and the worst 
ones continue to flourish. And now 
comes this scandal. We learn that in 
addition to being merely stupid and 
brutal, the whole business is dis- 
honest. 

I am encouraged to return to this 
subject by reading a first-class col- 
umn by Walter Lippmann. This care- 
ful and rather conservative critic cf 
our manners and morals speaks out 
with unusual heat about recent reve- 
lations in regard to the quiz pro- 
grams: “The size of the fraud is a 
bitter reflection on the moral con- 
dition of our society. But it is also 
sure proof that there is something 
radically wrong with the fundamental 
national policy under which tele- 
vision operates. The principle of that 
policy is that for all practical pur- 
poses television shall be operated 
wholly for private profit. There is no 
competition in television except 
among competitors trying to sell the 
attention of their audiences for profit. 
As a result, while television is sup- 
posed to be ‘free,’ it has in fact 
become the creature, the servant and, 
in fact, the prostitute, of merchan- 
dising.” 

Lippmann’s solution of this knotty 
problem is that one network should 
be run as a public service. I see no 
end of difficulties in the way of trying 
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The TV Mess and 
Public Policy 


out this idea. Where would the money 
come from? Who would select the 
directors? What sort of programs 
would be put on? Would we follow 
the example of the BBC? But no 
matter how great the difficulties, this 
experiment must be tried, What we 
have now is really intolerable. The 
present moral mess gives advocates 
of improvement an opportunity. To 
most Americans matters of morals 
are more important than matters of 
taste. A start should be made by 
the introduction of a resolution 
during the coming session of Con- 
gress. There would, of course, be a 
great howl of opposition from the 
beneficiaries of the Madison Avenue 
regime. 

It is about time for a first-class 
debate on the whole matter of public 
entertainment. As a feature of our 
national life the movies and television 
are now comparable with the school 
and the church. They involve practi- 
cally the whole population. The 
poorest homes send their aerials into 
the sky. Nearly everyone goes to 
some The 
quality of the performances and 
their effect on the people who make 
up the audiences are matters of the 
highest public importance. 

I suppose that what is happening 
is inevitable. Formerly, only those 
who lived near theaters or who had 
enough money to buy theater tickets 
could go to shows. Now nearly every- 
one either sits before the television 


movie performances. 


screen or goes to the movies. 

No one in this country would ad- 
vocate a dictatorship over movies or 
television. This is, after all, a free 
country. If people like Westerns and 
producers put on Westerns, O. K., 
I love the horses. But there are, after 
all, other plays—all sorts of plays 
done in all sorts of styles. As things 
are run now, we never give the good 
plays a chance. We never give our 
audiences a chance. Most of our 
young don’t know what a decent play 
is like. They never have seen onc. 
We can, at least, give them a chance 
to choose. The matter seems to be 
up to Congress. 








Technical progress has shifted the key role in industry 


T Is A truism that, as Adolph A. 

Berle puts it, “We live under a 
system described in obsolete terms.” 
It may be cause for alarm in these 
days of cliff-hanging developments, 
but it is nonetheless to be expected 
that the movement of events outstrips 
the movement of public opinion and 
attitudes. The occasion for more ur- 
gent alarm is when those in power 
are not able to perceive things as 
they are and act on sound knowledge. 

Prominent among several recent 
such occasions is the steel strike. Not 
the President of the United States, 
the President of United States Steel 
nor the President of the United 
Steelworkers of America gave any 
sign that they fully comprehended 
the forces which contributed to their 
predicament in not being able to 
reach a settlement until after much 
damage had been done. It is not 
entirely certain that they understand 
them even now. 

One need only to have read Labor 
Secretary James Mitchell’s fact-find- 
ing report last August to have dis- 
cerned the two facts which made 
the strike, and much else in our 
present situation. comprehensible. 
One is that in the first half of 1959, 
only one per cent, or 2,000, more in- 
dustrial workers were required to 
produce one-half again as many tons 
of steel as were turned out a dozen 
years earlier, in the first half of 1947, 
The second fact is that over the same 
period, the steel companies increased 
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from production workers to administrative personnel 


THE REAL CRISIS IN STEEL 


By Edward Engberg 





MITCHELL: FACTS TELL THE STORY 


their administrative - clerical - profes- 
sional payroll by one-half, an ad- 
dition of 34,000 people. To be com- 
plete, the picture lacked 
similar comparison of the money 


only a 


spent on contractual services. such as 
advertising, publie relations, research 
and development, management, mar- 
ket and product consultation, etc. 

It required no special knowledge 
or faculty of mind to have anticipated 
that the showdown would come not 
over wages or fringe benefits, or at 
least that these would not be gotten 
to until the genuine issue was solved. 
Nor is automation the issue, con- 
trary to the steel industry’s belated 
public relations efforts. To be sure. 
European steel labor costs ($1.01 an 
hour in Germany; 81 cents in Italy 
vs. $3.22 in the U.S.) are cause for 
worry, and Europe’s effort to mod- 
ernize ($4.38 billion has been spent 





by the Organization for Europea 
Economic Cooperation countries oy 
steel modernization since 1954) ar 
cause for embarrassment to U.S. ste 
makers. But all this means at the 
is that U.S. steel maker 
cannot support both the “boom 
the upper levels,” as the Time ai. 
vertisements put il, and the present 
work force. In short, the issue is 
not management’s right to replace 
men with machines, but its right ti 
displace one kind of employe, the 
production worker, with other kinés, 
chiefly 
servants of management. 

If this condition were limited to 
the steel industry, it might requir 
no more than a close look at steel 
management; but it is not. Since 
1945, the industrial labor force ha 
gone up only eight per cent, but i 
produces 40 per cent more per mat 
hour. In the same period, the rank 
of those who make their living from 
services swelled 40 per cent, aml 
they turn out less per man how. 


moment 


salesmen and the civil 


Machines have also, to be sure, sweft 
many office workers out onto the job 
market, but not as relentlessly, an! 
not on the floors where the thinker 
and executives, now stratified inti 
junior, middle and top, hang thei 
hats. Executives and _ professional 
have increased in number during the 
past 10 years twice as fast as the 
total labor force. Anyone who hé 
witnessed the boom in office cor 
struction in New York City alow 
has adduced the trend for himsel 

The question of economic choit 
aside (Can it be that the forces © 
technology have been unleashed ! 
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mable Life editorial writers to sit 
in righteous judgment on, of all 
things, featherbedding? ), it is a fair 
supposition, supportable by the direct 
evidence of anyone who has worked 
at the upper levels, that much of 
what passes for long-range planning 
or market research is, in fact, make- 
work. True, in the land of long 
lunches, long weekends and long 
vacations, where the proper environ- 
ment for creativity and_ thinking 
things through is so very important, 
featherbedding is at least sufficiently 
fuzzy so that the issue can be avoided. 
For there has yet to be devised an 
accounting system which can meas- 
ure the efficiency of an advertising 
agency, just as there is no way of 
finding out if, say, the Ford Founda- 
tion gets its money’s worth. 

One may deplore either the eco- 
nomic choice which gave rise to 
corporate bureaucracies, the tele- 
vision and advertising industries, tail 
fins and four headlights, or the waste 
they entail; but not to much purpose. 
A junior executive may chafe at the 
parallel, but he is in one way the 
economic descendant of Henry Ford’s 
five-dollar-a-day factory worker. He 
consumes, and in consuming helps to 
keep the economy alive (and kick- 
ing). He is the man the magazine 
space salesmen talk about when they 
tak about “discretionary income.” 
the “new middle class” and the “in- 
fluentials.” As long as we persist in 
confusing virtue with a full day’s 
work for a full day’s pay, and until 
some better method than “people’s 
capitalism” comes along as a means 
to distribute the power to consume, 
the corporate civil servant, and 
arkinson’s Law, are all we have. 
unemployment _ is 
an old problem, and it may reasona- 
bly be argued that the steel workers 
are merely a spectacular example of 
it. This is true, but it is no argument 
against the entitlement of steel work- 
ers to share in the benefits of tech- 
nological progress with the people 
who are displacing them. 

In this instance, the issue has been 
so put. chiefly for lack of imagina- 


Technological 
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tion on the part of Steelworkers Pres- 
ident David J. McDonald, that it 
boils down to the right of workers 
to perform services which are clearly 
uneconomic—in short, to featherbed. 
(Walter Reuther has announced that 
he will formulate the issue in the 
more socially acceptable terms of the 
auto worker’s right to a shorter work 
week.) Put even more bluntly: Is 
there a greater economic necessity 
for a featherbedding public relations 
man than there is for a feather- 
bedding steel worker? Left to decide, 
public opinion, one suspects, would 
not be so sure. Even one who sym- 
pathizes with the need for public 
relations men would likely see jus- 
tice in the steelworker’s claim. 
Had the issue been so put, it would 
at the very least have enlivened the 
debate. The principal negotiators 
could have served their own cause, 
as well as the cause of public under- 
standing, had they used some im- 
agination in presenting their cases. 
Roger Blough, the chief industry 
negotiator, could have dealt straight- 
ly with the issues and won himself 
some support had he offered to set 
up a fund, equivalent to, say, 10 days 
of struck plant overhead costs— 
roughly $90 million—to ease the 
shock for workers destined to lose 
jobs because of changes in the work 


rules. McDonald’s counter-strategy 





McDONALD: INEFFECTIVE STRATEGY 


might have been more effective had 
he not gotten himself in the position 
of defending inflation and feather- 
bedding (especially in a union not 
especially noted for featherbedding) , 
and instead offered some constructive 
suggestions for carving out dead 
wood at the top, complete with 
readily available atrocity stories and 
some dizzying statistics—all the while 
demanding a shorter work week. 

As to President Eisenhower, the 
headline on the afternoon editions 
of the October 22 New York Post 
said all that needs saying. This was 
the day on which Federal judges in 
Pittsburgh stayed execution of the 
Taft-Hartley injunction, in response 
to which the ticker fell four minutes 
behind on the floor of the New York 
Stock Exchange as stocks plunged 
in the last 12 minutes of trading. It 
was a day past the deadline for 
stemming inflationary consequences 
of the steel strike perhaps worse than 
any that might have been triggered 
by a wage-and-benefits increase to 
workers; and about two weeks too 
late to avoid a shortage of steel 
likely to affect the economy in other 
ways well into 1960. One ought not 
to have to spell out a program of 
things the President might have done 
before that point to relish the irony 
of the Post headline: IKE ORDERS 
PROBE OF TV QUIZZES. 

To second-guess the principal 
negotiators is perhaps a sport best 
left to the stockholders of U.S. Steel 
and to the steelworkers. The Ad- 
ministration’s conduct is a matter 
of wider concern. Evidence that the 
President had been wrongheaded, or 
even irresponsible, would, in a way, 
be more encouraging than evidence 
of mere incompetence. But the open- 
faced fervor with which he and his 
supporters took part in the campaign 
against “inflation” and “featherbed- 
ding,” 
workers and in abuse of public opin- 
ion, suggests the worst. A stopped 
clock, as someone has noted, is right 
at least twice a day. One wonders 
whether the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion is even that frequently wrong. 


with injustice to the steel- 











WASHINGTON-U.S.A. 


By Julius Duscha 


Administration Apathy 


Hampers Space Program 


T IS MORE than two years since 
i its first 
sputnik hurtling around the world, 
but the space programs of the United 
States still are not in orbit. The 
scientists, the generals and the poli- 
ticians who are genuinely concerned 
over the American missile lag hope 
that the latest reorganization of the 
programs will at last bring some 


the Soviet Union sent 


order out of our diverse and dis- 
couraging efforts to explore the well- 
ordered universe. There have been 
so many disappointments up to now, 
however, that few persons who know 
the situation are yet ready to believe 
that the programs are at last on 
target. 

Many of the 
space efforts indicate in their com- 
ments that if President Eisenhower 
would only ask Congress to appro- 


critics American 


priate a few hundred million dollars 
more for rocketry the U.S. would 
quickly zoom past the Soviet Union. 
More money unquestionably would 
help. The space programs have been 
on an unnecessarily sparse regimen. 
But like so many other things, money 
alone is not likely to solve the na- 
tion’s space problems. 

The United States does not yet 
have the know-how to send rockets 
aloft with Soviet-size payloads. De- 
spite all the knowledge that such 
American space experts as Dr. Wern- 
her von Braun may have, they have 
as yet been unable to build the large 
rockets that are needed to send a 
satellite whirling around the moon, 
taking pictures as it speeds through 
space. Our techniques as well as our 
funds seem to be in short supply. 


As the persuasive Dr. von Braun 
has told Americans again and again, 
the U.S. got a late start on its space 
program and has never managed to 
catch up with the Soviet Union. It 
may be true that we have all the 
missile capability we need to attack 
the Soviet Union in time of nuclear 
war, but rocketry has become far 
more than a science of destruction. 
The exploration of space is to the 
20th century what the exploration 
of North America was to the 16th 
century. Like the mountains that 
someone must climb simply because 
they are there. space, too, must be 
explored if the means to do so are 
readily available. 

Not since the late Admiral Richard 
E. Byrd first broadcast from Little 
America 30 years ago have Ameri- 
cans been as interested in scientific 


exploration as they now are in the 








probing of space. Children talk of 
satellites, astronauts and the pegr. 
shaped moon at the breakiast tab 
as if these phenomena were baseball 
players or FBI agents. Yet neither jy 
Congress nor in the Administration 
has anyone been able to arouse the 
Government and convince it of the 
importance of a sustained or even an 
expanded space program. 

It is difficult to determine why 
there is so much lethargy, if not 
‘downright apathy, toward an ade. 
quate space program. There is, of 
course, the usual opposition to any 
proposals which would require the 
expenditure of more Government 
funds and perhaps lead to still high. 
er taxes. Then, too, there is the “gut” 
feeling which so many have in 
Washington that boondoggling has 
been allowed to get so far out of con- 
trol in the Pentagon that if the mili- 
tary really needs a few hundred mil- 
lion more dollars it can lay its hands 
on the money without coming braid. 
ed-hat in hand to Congress for ad. 
ditional appropriations, But perhaps 
the most important reason of all is 
the extraordinary complacency of the 
American people. Most of us have 
indeed never had it so good and 
are not easily persuaded that taxes 
ought to be increased to do such 
things as throw basketballs around 
the world or photograph the other, 
dull side of the moon. 

The decision, 
taken early in the space race, to give 
priority to 


Administration’s 


budget-balancing _ over 
missiles and rockets unquestionably 
has contributed to the failure of any 
political leader to alert the nation 
to the need for more emphasis 0 
space. Yet it is still difficult to under 
stand why none of the many Demo: 
cratic aspirants for their party’ 
Presidential nomination has seized 
the space issue. Not even Senator 
Stuart Symington (D.-Mo.), with 
his experience as an Air Force Secre 
tary, and his knowledge of and it- 
terest in defense, has been able to 
dramatize the missile question. 
Congress has even been reluctant! 
to knock administrative heads to 
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gether to end the bickering among 
the services over who is going to 
do what in space. The drawn-out con- 
troversy over the future of the corps 
of German missile experts headed by 
yon Braun is only one example of 
the kind of indecision that has 
dogged the space program. A year 
ago, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration sought to take 
over the Army Ballistic Missiles 
Agency, whose star performer is von 
Braun. But the supporters of the 
Army and von Braun shot down that 
NASA vehicle. 

Now the President has ordered 
NASA to assume control of the 
ABMA’s Saturn program, which has 
no real military potential but which 
should be able to boost a payload 
well beyond the moon if not around 
it. The ABMA team will be kept in- 
tact at the Redstone Arsenal in 
Alabama. 

The legislation which set up NASA 
gives Congress a veto power over the 
President’s decision, but it seems 
likely that Capitol Hill supporters of 
von Braun and the Army will go 
along with the administrative change. 
If von Braun’s team is not splintered, 
and the President has promised that 
it will be held together, there does 
not seem to be any reason why it 
cannot build a Saturn rocket for 
NASA as easily as it could have for 
the Army. Major General John B. 
Medaris, the retiring chief of the 
ABMA, undoubtedly expressed the 
prevailing opinion when he said that 
he would support “any solution that 
will cut out the arguing and get 
people to work.” 

When NASA was set up last year, 
it was envisaged as the agency which 
would carry out the space programs 
that have a purely scientific pur- 
pose. NASA is in charge of such 
major projects as the man-in-space 
Programs, the lunar shots and deep 
space probes. The cluster of rockets 
which will form the Saturn super- 
booster will provide the great surge 
of power needed to send such scien- 
tific projects aloft. 

Unless Congress should overturn 
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SYMINGTON: NO DRAMA IN ROCKETS 


the President’s decision to transfer 
the Army program to NASA, the 
military rocket projects will be 
largely if not wholly in the hands of 
the Air Force, where they would 
seem to belong. It may not be too 
much to hope, then, that the space 
programs will at last be logically 
divided according to their purposes. 
Neat organizational charts do not 
necessarily mean orbiting satellites, 
but the curtailment of bureaucratic 
rivalries and snafus surely ought to 
be conducive to speedier and more 
successful programs. 

But even if the organizational prob- 
lem is on its way to a satisfactory 
settlement, the question of adequate 
funds remains unsolved. The NASA 
expenditures are now running at the 
rate of only $500 million a year, 
which is hardly a straw that would 
break the back of a $72-billion budget 
or a $400-billion economy. The total 
expenditures on space could easily 
be doubled without endangering the 
soundness of either federal financing 
or the nation’s economy. 

“Are we or are we not going to 
compete with the Russians?” General 
Medaris asked the other day. Up to 
now, he observed, we have preferred 
to straddle the question rather than 
try to answer it. A good many 
Americans undoubtedly have been 
under the impression that we have 





been trying to compete with the 
Russians. Yet, neither the Adminis- 
tration nor Congress has accorded 
the space program the priority which 
its champions believe it should have. 
The result has been that the Russians 
have been first with the spectacular 
space achievements that have fired 
the imagination of peoples every- 
where, 

There are those in Washington 
who see in the lethargic American 
space program the seeds of a disaster 
which the present national com- 
placency may be planting throughout 
many vital areas of life in the United 
States. Such a pessimistic view of 
present American achievements and 
the outlook for future developments 
may indeed be a valid assessment of 
the mood of the nation and the dan- 
gers it faces. But no one in a position 
to change the Government’s response 
to the Soviet challenges in space and 
other areas has given any indication 
of seriously trying to meet the Soviet 
threat. 

The congenital optimists, who seem 
to be in oversupply these days, con- 
tinue to maintain that in another 
year or two the U.S. will have caught 
up with, and indeed surpassed, the 
Soviet space achievements. That may 
be true, but it is sobering to remem- 
ber that exactly the same arguments 
were made two years ago when the 
first sputnik was sent aloft. Then 
the optimists were saying that it 
would be only a short time before 
the gap between Soviet and American 
space achievements was closed by 
the acknowledged superiority of 
American technology. Unfortunately 
for the U.S., it hasn’t been quite that 
easy and is not likely to be any 
easier in the future. 

Someone still needs to sound the 
alarm. The leadership is apparently 
not going to come from the White 
House. Here would seem to be an 
opportunity for an enterprising and 
ambitious member of Congress to 
lead the way onward and upward in- 
to outer space. There still appear to 
be, however, few legislative as- 
tronauts on the Capitol Hill horizon. 









BEICHMAN 


NE OF THE mysteries of the 

United Nations is the non- 
communication which seems to exist 
between UN delegates and_ their 
home governments. This observation 
follows from a trip I took last sum- 
mer through Asia, where I heard the 
most anti-neutralist, anti-Communist 
statements from government officials. 
For example, Burma, 
where it couldn’t be more obvious 
that Communist China was regarded 
as the enemy, where the Soviet 
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Union’s popularity was at a low 
for various reasons. My interviews 
with Government officials in Burma 
were frank and on-the-record; and 
the political opinions expressed were 
as far from neutralism as they are 
on Formosa. Yet here at the UN the 
Burmese Foreign Minister operates as 
if he never heard from Rangoon. 
On the Tibet resolution, mild as it 
was, Burma abstained. Yet it was 
the Tibet issue which had an enor- 
mous impact on opinion in Burma. 

I asked a veteran UN diplomat to 
explain this seeming inconsistency, 
which is not limited to Burma alone, 
although that’s the best example. His 
answer was a classic: “The life of 
the lounge has a life all its own.” 

My friend was referring to the 
physical nature of the delegates’ 
lounge on the UN’s second floor. 
where delegates, newspapermen and 
kibitzers wander around exchanging 
the latest gossip. In the delegates’ 
lounge you will find representatives 
of governments who have been here 
for years because they have no stand- 
ing back home. 

The case of V. K. Krishna Menon, 


India’s Defense Minister, is a good 
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GUEST COLUMN 


By Arnold Beichman 


United Nations: 
Illusion and Reality 


case in point. From what I saw and 
heard in India this summer, it is 
no exaggeration to say that Menon 
is probably the most unpopular man 
there. For the first time since he has 
been at the UN, he is having trouble 
in his own delegation because there 
are more than just “yes-men” around. 
Yet his influence among Asian dele- 
gations here is as great as it ever 
was, as if there never was a Tibet or 
Chinese attacks in Bhutan, Sikkim, 
Ladakh, Nepal. He still calls the shots 
for Asian delegations here, when it 
comes to votes and negotiations. 
All this raises the question of just 
what is the United Nations in politi- 
cal terms. Certainly its present setup. 
particularly the voting in the General 
Assembly—where every country’s 
vote is equal to every other’s—has 
made the UN a silly place. The Se- 
curity Council becomes automatically 
paralyzed any time an East-West 
issue, let alone a colonial question 
like Algeria, comes up. So for all 
practical purposes, the 
Council has little meaning. 


Security 


In the most negative sense, the 
UN does have some significance in 
Big Power terms. Bathed as we are 
by the “peace-in-our-time” atmos- 
phere, one of the few places where 
one can see the grim realities is here 
in the UN. Coming big events cast 
their shadows ahead. If you want 
confirmation that little of any im- 
portance will take place on the big 
disarmament issue, bore yourself to 
death by listening to debates on dis- 
armament or by reading the docu- 
ments—but you will also see that 
the only way there can be any agree- 
ment is by American surrender. 





Even more significant is the ques. 
tion of Hungary, which will not disap. 
pear—except in the UN. The Hun. 
garian delegation sits in the UN. In 
fact, it was the Hungarian delegate 
who cast the first vote at this session 
of the General Assembly, by some 
alphabetical freak, for the new presi. 
dent. Yet there is a UN Credentials 
Committee, on which sits an Ameri- 
can representative—but the Creden. 
tials Committee isn’t going to meet 
until the end of the session. 

Nobody here really wants to do 
anything on the Hungarian issue 
which involves the honor of the UN. 
The Soviet Union has ignored official 
Assembly votes demanding the right 
of entry into Budapest for UN emis. 
saries, such as Prince Wan of Thai- 
land and now Sir Leslie Munro of 
New Zealand. More than 
UN resolutions on the 1956 agares. 
sion against Hungary have _ been 
ignored and will continue to be 


a dozen 


ignored. And now Hungary isn’t on 
the agenda of this session because. 
realistically—that’s the word which 
can sentence Hungarians, Tibetans. 
death — 
there’s nothing anybody can do. 


Indians to realistically, 

It is, of course, perfectly true that 
when a Big Power refuses to heed 
UN votes, there’s nothing one can 
do except militarily. If one thinks 
only in terms of a spurious realism, 
then issues like Hungary are not 
But a 
sense of honor seems to be fast disap: 
pearing in the UN, where it once 
existed. Nobody thinks it laughable 
and obscene that Soviet or [ron 
Curtain delegates can insist on ques 


issues but minor _ irritants. 


tioning Cameroonians as to whether 
they will really have a free vote in 
their upcoming plebiscite on colonial 
association. 

“The life of the lounge has a life 
all its own,” and the debates drone 
on, There is always an audience in 
the galleries and on the floor. And 
on this 14th anniversary of the UN. 
the only function of the debates is 
to supply clues to observant news 
papermen as to the real state of East: 
West tensions. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


By Lewis S. Fewer 


stated with admirable candor 
that he believes religion can be a 
proper matter for discussion in politi- 
cal campaigns. Certainly he meant 
this in no sense which might suggest 
a religious qualification for office; 
nor was he proposing that theological 
disputes have any place in political 
debate. What he had in mind is that 
there are “public questions” with re- 
spect to which many Americans be- 
lieve that one’s religious standpoint 
has made a difference, and that only 
in this domain is a discussion of the 
bearing of religious conviction a valid 
one. 

We often hear today that anti- 
Catholicism is the anti-Semitism of 
the intellectuals. Actually, until 1936, 
American secular liberals were in po- 
litical alliance with Roman Catholics. 
They were enthusiastic supporters of 
Alfred E. Smith in the Presidential 
election of 1928, The Nation, the 
New Republic, intellectuals from John 
Dewey to Walter Lippmann and H. L. 
Mencken ranged themselves with Al 
Smith, To Dewey, Smith was the 
authentic voice of American liberal- 
ism, the child of the immigrant gen- 
eration and the city’s slums, bringing 
into the nation’s councils a new sin- 
cerity and humane sympathy. Men- 
cken, editor of the American Mercury, 
the magazine for the uncommitted in- 
tellectuals, said he was pleased to 
support a candidate who was linked 
to the Pope, who at any rate was a 
scholar and a gentleman, rather than 
to some Methodist bishop of the 
booboisie, 

It was the Spanish Civil War which 
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Are there public issues on which a 
President’s religion might have a 
decisive bearing? For example, 
would the U.S., with a Catholic 
President, be hindered in assuming 
world leadership to cope with the 
threat posed by overpopulation to 
underdeveloped countries? Lewis S. 
Feuer, a University of California 
philosophy professor, and George 
N. Shuster, president of Hunter Col- 
lege, debate these questions here. 





produced the rift between secular 
liberals and the Catholic Church. The 
Catholic hierarchy was the principal 
force responsible for the American 
embargo on the shipment of arms to 
the legally elected government of 
Spain. President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt wished to lift this embargo but 
felt he could not allow a cleavage 
along religious lines to develop in the 
Democratic party; his whole pro- 
gram of New Deal reforms might 
have been endangered. American 
liberals for the 
vitally aware that religious doctrine 
and organization could deflect Ameri- 
can foreign policy from what they 
took to be the national interest. And 
the question now is whether any such 
problem of foreign policy exists with 
respect to which we might expect 
that a Roman Catholic President 
would be committed by his religion 
to a stand contrary to the national 
interest. 

On questions of domestic policy, 
there is a closer approximation to 
agreement between liberals and 
Catholics than is usually recognized. 
A child can be just as hungry in a 
parochial as in a public school, and 


first time became 


Two Views 
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none but the most doctrinaire anti- 
clerical will refuse to provide him 
with lunches. No person will want to 
see children in the kind of school 
building, whether parochial or public, 
in which children of Chicago were 
burned to death last year. The Catho- 
lic parochial schools are, from a 
class standpoint, proletarian private 
schools, There is a larger percentage 
of workingmen among Catholic be- 
lievers than in any other major 
denomination, To support them, 
Roman Catholic working-class fami- 
lies bear voluntarily a burden of 
double taxation. There are basic 
issues involved here which Senator 
Kennedy justly observes are “eco- 
nomic.” 

The economic aspect, of course, is 
only one phase of this problem. There 
is the deep, unresolved issue of the 
unity of the community, and its re- 
luctance to underwrite an educational 
philosophy which it believes sharpens 
religious differences and suspicions 
among children at their tenderest 
age. Nonetheless, after many years 
of debate on the educational issue, 
seven out of every 10 voters are ready 
to vote for a Catholic if he were a 
nominee of their party. Such was the 
report of a Gallup poll a year and a 
half ago. It found among the Amer- 
ican people a growing disinclination 
to look at candidates through a re- 
ligious screen. 

There remains, however, one basic 
issue in which the attitude of a Roman 
Catholic President might be crucial 
for the long-term prospects for world 
peace and social development -—— 
namely, the problem of the world’s 
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growing overpopulation. By some 
curious oversight, it seems to have 
received no discussion in terms of the 
coming Presidential campaign. 

The facts of the so-called “popu- 
lation explosion” have been well and 
often documented. The world’s popu- 
lation, which in 1950 stood at about 
2.5 billion persons, will have in- 
creased by 1975 (according to the 
United Nations estimate) to 3.83 bil- 
lion people. The population increase 
is frustrating the effort to raise the 
standard of living in such countries 
as India. The underdeveloped coun- 
tries, which had 65.5 per cent of the 
world’s population in 1950, are grow- 
ing in numbers twice as fast as the 
industrial countries. 

The UN must finally lead the way 
toward a sane population policy; 
otherwise, all its work and that of 
the United States for the world’s bet- 
ter health will reinstate the Mal- 
thusian dilemmas of misery, discon- 
tent, unrest, extremism and war. 
Would Catholic dogma deprive a 
Catholic President of the capacity for 
providing world leadership on this 
problem? 

For the President’s responsibility 
on the problem of the world’s over- 
population is inescapable. Would a 
Catholic President, for instance, have 
vetoed the steps which Japan took in 
1948, under the aegis of the American 
Occupation, to limit its population? 
That year, under General Douglas 
MacArthur’s direction, the Japanese 
Parliament enacted laws which made 
abortions legal, and provided for the 
licensed sale of contraceptives. It also 
passed a liberal divorce law. By 1950, 
48 new firms were manufacturing 
contraceptives and advertising widely 
in women’s magazines and motion 
pictures. Margaret Sanger, once the 
imprisoned apostle of birth control in 
the U.S., was escorted before the 
Japanese Parliament in 1954 to be- 
come the first non-Japanese woman 
ever to address it. The Japanese birth 
rate for the first time in many years 
began to decline. The birth rate, 
which during 1946-50 averaged 3.25 
per cent, was down to 1.84 per cent 
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in 1956. Unfortunately, a phenomenal 
recourse to abortions has been a pri- 
mary factor in this decline. There 
are at least two-thirds as many legal 
abortions in Japan as there are births. 

The Roman Catholic standpoint re- 
mains as it was enunciated time and 
again by Pope Pius XII. It affirms 
that contraceptive birth control is 
always immoral, no matter what the 
medical, economic or social circum- 
stances. The condemnation of con- 
traceptive birth control, said the Pope, 
“will continue tomorrow and for all 
time, because it is not a mere precept 
of human law, but rather an expres- 
sion of natural and divine law.” The 
use of the so-called rhythm method 
is condoned only for grave reasons. 

Under the pressure of the Church, 
something like a Catholic bloc has 
emerged in the UN on the population 
problem. The World Health Organi- 
zation has been sorely tried by this 
issue. The Catholic bloc in 1952 com- 
pelled the withdrawal of the birth 
control problem from the agenda of 
the WHO. Countries like Belgium, 
Italy, France. Portugal, Ireland and 
Spain followed the Catholic position; 
on the other hand, India, Sweden, the 
Netherlands, Norway and Yugoslavia 
voted unsuccessfully to consider the 
problem. What instructions to our 
delegate on the WHO would be forth- 
coming from a Catholic President? 

Unfortunately, what has been tak- 
ing place in the poorer countries of 
the world is a turn toward steriliza- 
tion as their method of dealing with 
overpopulation. If we were to divide 
the world’s countries into “interna- 
tional social classes” in accordance 
with their annual real income per per- 
son, then from about the “lower- 
middle class” down—that is, begin- 
ning with countries such as Japan 
and Puerto Rico—the pattern of steri- 
lization as a mode of birth control 
is beginning to appear. 

The dangers in such a program are 
The irreversible nature of the 
operation, its psychological conse- 
quences, and not least, the precedent 
which such surgery provides for geno- 
cidal madmen, are considerations 


clear. 





which prompt one to see it replace 
by contraceptive birth control, Th 
practicable alternative, for instanc 
in such a Catholic country as Puert 


Rico is contraceptive birth control of 


sterilization. 

The Puerto Rican experience is ip. 
structive in its lesson of the need anj 
difficulty in making birth contr 
practice part of a people’s way of 
life. Despite its Catholicism, whic 


was perhaps more ritualistic than doc. f 


trinal, the Puerto Rican Governmen 


undertook in 1937 to establish a chain f 


of public contraceptive clinics. Puerty 


Rico has become, indeed, the onl 
Latin American country which haf 


had in recent years a marked decline 
in its birth rate. But sterilization 
seems to have been more responsible 
for this decline than contraception. 

A study in 1957 of more than 1,00) 
women in the Torrens Housing Proj- 
ect showed that one out of every four 
had been sterilized, while only 182 
per cent were using contraceptives. 
Social surveys indicate that a larg 
majority of Puerto Rican adults favor 
a birth control program; a negligible 
percentage are opposed on religious 
grounds. Nevertheless, the Church’: 
influence has seriously curtailed the 
Government’s program. 

The Church continues also to rein: 
force those motives in the Puerto 
Rican male which make him reluctant 
to practice birth control method. 
The desire to prove his virility by 
“conspicuous reproduction,” his feat 
of infidelity, his association of con 
traception with prostitution, ar 
strong in mind of the Puerto Rica 
man. And the women, lacking bath 
rooms in their homes and the neve 
sary privacy, respond to the men! 
reluctance by having themselves ster 
lized; they get it all over with. 1s 
change these cultural patterns Ie 
quires the maximum moral authorit} 
available. With a Catholic President, 
would leadership on this problem 
falter and be even more hamstrun; 
than it is now? 

India, too, is turning toward ster: 
population 


lization to limit its 


growth, after several years of dis 
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couraging results in a campaign to 
promote the widespread use of the 
rhythm method. That program, be- 
gun when a Roman Catholic woman, 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, was India’s 
Minister of Health, had the expert 
assistance of a WHO mission headed 
by Dr. Abraham Epstein. But de- 
spite the people’s desire for birth con- 
trol information, no dent was made 
in the population’s rate of growth. 

At the current rate of increase, 
there will be 80 million more people 
in seven years, to feed whom India 
must increase its agricultural produc- 
tivity by 57 per cent (according to 
a visiting team of American agri- 
cultural specialists). No such expan- 
sion in food resources is in sight. 
In desperation, the states of Mysore 
and Madras have begun to encourage 
mass sterilization through the pay- 
ment of subsidies. A volunteer for 
the operation gets free hospital care 
and about five dollars. 

New Delhi has finally decided also 
to provide the use of its state hospitals 
for this purpose. Propaganda for 
sterilization is open to abuses. The 
volunteer may be ignorant of the 
operation’s character or in some 
temporary mood of despondency. The 
social worker who recruits the volun- 
teer receives about 42 cents for each 
case. A successful contraceptive pro- 
gram would obviate this traffic in 
surgery. 

A worldwide campaign for birth 
control would cost only a fraction of 
what the U. S. expends in foreign aid. 
The manufacture of contraceptives in 
America is estimated by Fortune 
Magazine to be a business of about 
$200 million dollars a year. Would 
a Catholic President be prepared to 
approve large grants for such pur- 
pose to the poorer countries of the 
world? A successful birth control 
program could do far more within 
a shorter time and with much less 
Money in raising the standard of liv- 
ing in Asian countries than even pro- 
grams of massive investment. 

Economists say that to get a 3 per 
cent increase in output, an average of 
a9 per cent increase in capital invest- 
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ment is required. They refer to this 
proportion as the capital-output ratio. 
But there is also what we might call 
the “birth control-birth rate ratio.” 
A small expenditure in contraceptive 
birth control work might result in a 
relatively high decline in the birth 
rate. The rise in the average standard 
of living would exceed what a big in- 
vestment program would accomplish. 
This problem and its decision each 
year take on a higher priority. Would 
a Catholic President provide the re- 
quired initiative and leadership? 
Would a Catholic President, more- 
over, approve of grants by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and Public 
Health Service for research in the 
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field of contraception? Experiments 
have been in progress in Puerto Rico 
to test birth control “pills.” If an 
inexpensive pill were discovered, it 
would make the way for the over- 
populated countries much easier. 

It is difficult for the democratic 
will to express itself on the popula- 
tion problem through legislative chan- 
nels. American experience shows 
that on this issue the initiative must 
lie with the executive and the courts. 
That the vast majority of Americans 
favor the teaching and practice of 
birth control is well-known. The 
leading Protestant denominations 
have stated their official approval, 


and the Catholic laity has given its 
unofficial approval, A public opinion 
poll in 1943 showed that 69 per cent 
of Catholic women endorsed the use 
of contraceptive birth control. Catho- 
lic voting loyalties are, however, at 
variance with Catholic practice; the 
majority of the Catholic laity are not 
prepared to vote in referenda or legis- 
latures against the clerical standpoint. 
The statutes which prohibit the giving 
of information on birth control for 
this reason still stand on the books 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

With the legislatures and voters 
divided against themselves by theo- 
logical anxiety, the courts ever since 
1918 have been acting as the law- 
making body. It was in 1918 that the 
Court of Appeals in New York, by de- 
fining “disease” as comprising “an 
alteration in the state of the body,” 
made it possible for physicians to 
give birth control advice. And in 
May 1959, a judge in New Jersey 
found unconstitutional an 82-year-old 
law which restricted the sale of con- 
traceptives. Because judicial and 
executive leadership are essential in 
solving the population problem, we 
must be especially concerned with 
the policy of a Catholic President. 

The significance of this question 
on a local scale was made clear in 
September 1958, when the issue of 
birth contro] therapy in the hospitals 
in New York City was sharply pre- 
sented. Mayor Robert Wagner, as a 
practicing Catholic, indicated his per- 
sonal opposition to the prescribing of 
contraceptive devices by New York’s 
physicians, even in cases where the 
patient’s life might be threatened by 
another pregnancy. But he allowed 
the decision to be made as a medical 
one by the Commissioner and Board 
of Hospitals, which voted by 8-2 to 
allow such therapy. 

Would a Catholic President allow 
similar decisions by American social 
scientists serving on the UN Popula- 
tion Commission? Does Mayor Wag- 
ner’s action provide the model for a 
policy of self-disqualification with re- 
spect to the population problem by a 
Catholic President? Could an Amer- 
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ican President take so passive a role 
without doing harm to the function 
of presidential leadership? 

Perhaps one may venture to hope 
that liberal Catholics will find some 
way of reducing the rigidity of dogma 
so that they can join fully in the 
statesmanship necessary to meet the 
problem of overpopulation. There 
are signs that the Church hierarchy 
itself is becoming more sensitive to 
the dimensions of the growing pres- 
sure of population on subsistence in 
the “Malthusian” countries. And we 
can take cheer from the outlines of a 
universalist ethics which one may be 
seen arising in the world as it is com- 
pelled to confront the problem of 
overpopulation, 

The Communists, for instance, used 
to insist that overpopulation was a 
purely capitalist bogey, that so-called 
overpopulation was a disguise for an 
unemployment produced by the capi- 


talist system. The pressure of their 
population growth has, however, 
forced the Chinese Communists to 
undertake to promote the sale of con- 
traceptives in Government stores. The 
Soviet delegate to the UN Population 
1957 
Marxian dogma enough so as to 
recognize that each country should 
adopt whatever population policy it 
needed. 

Hindu India, Catholic Puerto Rico, 
Buddhist Japan and Communist 
China are led by realities to relin- 


Commission — in abandoned 


quish ideology in favor of a common 
All find themselves crea- 
tures on a common planet which sets 
for them the minimal conditions of 
existence. 


solution. 


And persistence in ideo- 
logical dogmas becomes an_indul- 
gence which existence does not allow. 

In the United States, the problem 
of birth control raises no issues of 
class interest. Ever since 1916, when 





Margaret Sanger turned from the 
working women to the club women, 
from immigrants to Old Aniericans, 
from the Socialists to the Dwight 
Morrows and Thomas Lamonts, for 
support in the birth control move. 
ment, it has been clear that the popu- 
lation problem can be grasped as one 
for the human community at large, 
When the principle of a universalistic 
approach to this planetary question 
has begun to emerge, would the elec. 
tion of a Catholic President make for 
a self-imposed irrationality in Amer. 
ican policy? 

These are questions which call for 
the most forthright discussion be. 
tween Catholic, Protestant, Jewish 
and secular liberals. For then, per. 
haps, the ground of a common agree- 
ment can be defined before the 
evasions, equivocations and exaggera- 
tions of the Presidential campaign 


begin. 


A CATHOLIC LAYMAN REPLIES 


ROFESSOR FEvER’S article indi- 
_. that he is suffering acute 
distress. I am not sure that the fol- 
lowing comments will alleviate his 
discomfort, but hope they will pro- 
vide at least a moment or two of 
relief. 

It is obvious to us all that the 
“population explosion,” which results 
on the one hand from the extension 
of life expectancy, and on the other 
from the desire to have children— 
which is perhaps attributable to that 
extension—is a serious problem, But 
I shall add at the outset that what- 
ever the Catholic Church says or does 
will not have any influence whatso- 
ever on the area in which the “ex- 
plosion” is most evident, which is 
China. The sale of contraceptives 
there will not alter the stark truth 
that even if the exploitation of labor 


va 


By George N. Shuster 


to increase agricultural production 
succeeds in some measure, the num- 
ber of mouths to feed will increase 
faster than the supply of foodstuffs 
to nourish them. What happens in 
the rest of the world will not be in- 
consequential, but will be relatively 
unimportant. 

As for the Catholic position, I am 
neither a theologian nor a moralist 
and only 10-cents-worth of historian. 
Even so, my knowledge suffices to 
indicate to Professor Feuer that the 
Catholic position on birth control is 
by no manner of means dogmatic 
teaching. It is an ethical prescrip- 
tion, and like everything else of the 
kind which is enunciated by the 
Church is derived in part from Bibli- 
cal injunction and in part from ex- 
perience. The Biblical injunction is 
shared with Orthodox Judaism, but 


the experience is probably unique. 
It is based on what is called “the 
care of souls,” in the confessional or 
out of it. Conclusions are dictated 
thereby which are certainly open to 
question, but which are supported 
by a good deal of evidence. 

By way of explanation, I shall be- 
gin by being somewhat lurid. New 
York’s current history is dotted with 
episodes of which these are a modest 
sampling: A man of 35 follows two 
ll-year-old children to their home 
and rapes them; a woman has nine 
children by as many men; a college 
girl is pursued as she comes out of the 
subway, is raped and strangled. What 
is the basic cause of these things: 
It would seem to be the desire t 
seek sexual gratification wherever i! 
can be found. For the sex urge is the 
most powerful urge in the human 
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world, but society has erected any 
number of barriers against its satis- 
faction. One of these is undoubtedly 
contraception. 

This is the one which most readily 
commends itself to governments and 
to social welfare workers. For it can 
frequently (not always) be relied 
upon to remove the most serious 
consequence of sexual union, namely 
the child. But it does not bridle the 
sex urge, which if uncurbed may 
well lead to the kind of offenses pre- 
viously listed. Indeed, it can no doubt 
be counted upon to intensify it. 

We may. of course, cheerfully 
grant that normal married life is 
the principal barrier to unbridled 
sexual promiscuity, and that it in 
turn is haunted by two possibilities. 
One is that more children may be 
born than either society or the family 
desires. The other is that frigidity 
may drive the male in particular— 
but the female as well—into ex- 
traneous amorous involvements. Ac- 
cordingly, the Church permits a kind 
of “birth control” which is based 
primarily on avoidance of intercourse 
during certain periods. This often 
seems to observers rather pointless. 
But I shall merely note that if extra- 
marital sexual relationships were 
ruled by some such self-restraining 
principle, the number of deviations 
from the moral code would be extra- 
ordinarily few in number. 

In short, we must look upon the 
Catholic Church in this respect as 
an institution which maintains a 
large number of “birth control sta- 
tions” by simply existing and teach- 
ing. The Church is quite aware that 
these do not in practice produce all 
the results which might be desired. 
Very few men and women are proof 
against sexual desire. But by im- 
posing something akin to what Irving 
Babbitt used to call frein vital, the 
Church does manage to raise that 
desire somewhat above the level of 
a bestial urge. The weakness of 
Professor Feuer’s argument seems to 
me to lie in the fact that it recognizes 
no frein at all except the prevention 
of childbirth. He wants something 
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more humane and less painful than 
abortion or sterilization. But I 
wonder whether he takes into his 
purview all the moral and psychical 
injury which is caused by having 
no barrier to lust save contraception. 

By comparison, the question of 
whether a Catholic President of the 
United States would be in a position 
to sanction birth control as a social 
expedient seems to me beside the 
point, Of course Catholics have no 
right to impose their beliefs or 
standards on others. Nevertheless, 
they are clearly privileged to operate 
their kind of “birth control station” 
and to argue for the benefits which 
derive therefrom. When public opin- 
ion decides that contraception is to 
be legalized, and manifests that de- 
cision through a majority vote, there 
is no question whatever as to the duty 
of an elected President to enforce 
the mandate. He may be persuaded 
as a private citizen that what the 
majority wants is bad for the coun- 
try. but he is neither the Congress 
nor the courts, 

I wish to come back for a moment 
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to what was said at the outset. There 
is and can be no question here of 
Catholic dogma. The issue is, what 
can be deemed best for humanity, 
granted the nature of man, his weak- 
nesses and his basic institutions? 
Argument about it can be divorced 
completely from theology, except in 
so far as there is question of the 
character of human destiny. If you 
believe that happiness results from 
purgation of desire and sublimation 
of the spirit, you will give one 
answer. If you think that the best 
way out is to gratify desire, within 
appropriate social limitations, your 
view of the matter will be a dif- 
ferent one. 

I cannot imagine a President of 
the United States, no matter what 
his religious background, who would 
fancy that part of his job was to 
instruct the country about an ethical 
and philosophical problem of this 
kind. But let me add that the as- 
sumption that he might is a clear 
indication that American Catholics 
have failed to tell their countrymen 
what is on their minds and why. 
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World War I Aid to Russia 


By Lazar Volin 


se Soviet Deputy Premier Frol Kozlov’s visit 
to the United States last July, he trotted out the 
old Soviet reproach that Russian gold was required to 
finance U.S. famine relief in the Soviet Union in the 
early 1920s. This reflected the traditional Soviet distor- 
tion of the American feeding operation, a noble humani- 
tarian effort which saved millions of lives. In view 
of the publicity Kozlov received, it is worthwhile to 
look at the record. 

Russia entered the third decade of the present century 
with a greatly weakened agriculture. Perhaps the best 
measure of the deterioration is the reduction of crop 
acreage. During World War I, before the Bolshevik 
Revolution, the area under crops declined by only eight 
to nine per cent compared to the prewar period. But 
between October 1917 and 1921, according to the best 
statistical evidence available, the crop acreage declined 
by about 20 per cent. This large decline was due only 
partly to the civil war which raged during most of the 
period; mostly it was a result of Communist exactions 
from the peasantry. The country also suffered two suc- 
cessive droughts, in 1920 and 1921, which played havoc 
with crops. 

Thus conditions were more than ripe for one of those 
disastrous famines that plagued the Russian countryside 
at least once or twice every decade. This time, however, 
the catastrophe was even greater. The drastic decline of 
production was aggravated by ruthless requisitioning 
of foodstuffs by the Bolsheviks, which left the peasants 
without food reserves or seed, and thoroughly demoral- 
ized. The famine, accompanied by epidemics, caused a 
staggering loss of life and the most dire economic and 
social consequences. 

The Bolshevik leadership was slow to recognize or 
acknowledge the famine danger in the rural areas. But 
on June 16, 1921, Lenin, speaking at an official food 
conference, admitted that “. . . in a number of provinces 
the population will find itself in a desperate situation 
of unheard of difficulty. . . .” And by mid-summer of 
1921, the Soviet Government apparently fully realized 
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the crucial importance of foreign aid in relieving the 
famine and for the first time manifested a readiness 
to modify its stiff-necked attitude toward organized 
foreign relief. 

In July 1921 an appeal for help to the whole world 
was issued—but it was signed by the famous writer 
Maxim Gorky, not by the Soviet Government, Herbert 
Hoover, who headed the American Relief Association 
(A.R.A.) which conducted relief work on a large scale 
in Europe, promptly responded, notwithstanding previous 
rebuffs. This led to the negotiations in Riga, then the 
capital of independent Latvia, between A.R.A. and the 
Soviet Government, represented by Maxim Litvinov, 
Though difficulties were encountered, the negotiations re- 


sulted in an agreement that promptly put the efficient } 


relief apparatus of the A.R.A. into operation in Soviet 
Russia for the next two years. 

Two principal conditions were stipulated by the A.R.A. 
and were agreed to by the Soviets at Riga. One was the 
release of some American prisoners; the other was 4 
guarantee to the A.R.A- of the freedom to function as 
an independent organization (as it did in every other 
country where it operated) and provision of necessary 
local facilities and services for its work. In return for 
this, A.R.A. undertook to refrain from any political 
interference with the internal affairs of Soviet Russia 

Now, as to the use of Russian gold. While this was 
not covered by the Riga agreement, Hoover and his 
associates realized early that the magnitude of the te 
lief task in Russia would require a very considerable 
outlay of money and that a substantial Congression#l 
appropriation would be necessary. Hoover and other 
concerned with famine relief felt that Congress would be 
more likely to appropriate funds if it were known that 
the Soviet Government was using all its available re 
sources to importing food for famine relief. It was prit- 
cipally for this reason, as well as to increase the amount 
of food which could be purchased abroad, that the A.R.A. 
early and persistently appealed to the Soviet authorities 
for a contribution which, for the purpose of purchasing 
food abroad, could only be in the form of gold. The 
subject became a matter of protracted negotiations. 
during September-December 1921, conducted in London 
with Leonid Krassin, the Commissar of Foreign Trade 
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who also headed the Soviet Trade Delegation in the 
United Kingdom. An agreement with A.R.A. involving 
a Soviet contribution of $10 million in gold for purchase 
of food was finally completed at the end of December. 
It should be emphasized that the A.R.A. had not in- 
sisted that all these purchases be made in the US., 
but rather that the full amount contributed by the Soviets 
be used to purchase foodstuffs somewhere in the world. 
Furthermore, after the agreement was signed, the Com- 
munist authorities of the Ukraine on their own initiative 
requested the A.R.A. to make additional food and seed 
purchases to the tune of four million gold rubles (about 
$2 million). 

That the Soviet government at the time regarded the 
gold arrangement as a fair one was indicated by Lenin’s 
statement at the Ninth All-Russian Congress of Soviets 
on December 23, 1921. After condemning the alleged 
attempts to use the difficult Russian food situation as 
a weapon to force payment of international debts, re- 
pudiated by the Soviets, Lenin spoke of a “quite con- 
siderable success recently achieved in the matter of 
famine relief.” He then brought up the offer by A.R.A. 
to use the $20 million just appropriated by Congress 
“to guarantee the receipt by us of food and seed for 
three months . . . if we would agree to expend for 
the same purpose $10 million. . . . We immediately 
agreed. . . . This is little . . . but it is nevertheless help 
which will contribute to the alleviation of the desperate 
need, of the desperate famine.” 

The overall financial facts of A.R.A. relief work in 
the Soviet Union are as follows: Of the $65 million spent 
directly on relief (food, medical supplies, etc.) 84.5 per 
cent came from U.S. sources and 15.5 per cent was 
contributed by the Soviets. Even when the cost of serv- 
ices, facilities, etc. paid in Russian currency was added, 
the U.S. contribution was close to 70 per cent. To be 
sure, $55 million may seem small today, but it loomed 
much larger in those days when our federal budget was 
only about $3.5 billion, as compared with our present 
budget of $80 billion. It should also be remembered 
that it was an effort to help a country whose regime 
was regarded by U.S. public opinion with strong sus- 
picion and hostility and which was not even officially 
recognized by our Government. 

So much for the financial aspect. But to appreciate 
fully the magnitude of A.R.A.’s effort one must go be- 
yond the dollars to the actual facts of relief operations. 
By far the most important of these was the feeding of 
children and adults. Starting with 200 children fed 
daily in Petrograd (Leningrad) in September 1921, the 
number increased every month, reaching a peak, a year 
later, of nearly 4.2 million children and over 6.3 million 
adults. In the following months, the number tapered off 
and it dropped sharply by the end of the year, But the 
number fed increased again in 1923, reaching more 
than 2.9 million (nearly 2.8 million children and more 
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than 100,000 adults) in June 1923, despite much harass- 
ment of the A.R.A. by the Soviets. 

Another important phase of A.R.A. relief was the 
distribution in the epidemic-ridden country of medical 
supplies worth $7.8 million, which came from two 
sources: the American Red Cross and the U.S. Army 
medical stocks, whose shipment into Russia was au- 
thorized by Congress. The number of hospitals and other 
institutions to which the A.R.A. medical supplies were 
distributed increased from 36, with a total capacity of 
4,778 persons in November 1921, to a peak of 4,787 
institutions with a total capacity of 318,076 persons in 
August 1922. Thereafter, distribution was on a smaller 
and fluctuating, but still substantial, scale through May 
1923. 

Yet another major A.R.A. activity was the operation 
of the Food Remittance System from the U.S., the pre- 
cursor of today’s CARE package system. Not only did 
it finance the distribution of an additional 75.000 tons 
of food, but it provided a highly desirable individual 
touch, which is normally lacking in mass operations. 
There were also various minor operations, such as the 
Clothing Remittance System. 

A.R.A. did not find Soviet Russia a bed of roses. 
While the food and medical supplies were highly wel- 
come to the Soviet rulers, the fact that it was ad- 
ministered by an independent agency, representing 
capitalist America, was highly unpalatable to them. And 
so, apart from difficulties inherent in operating in a 
country which was close to economic paralysis, the 
A.R.A. was much harassed and interfered with because 
of the suspicion and hostility it aroused in its Com- 
munist hosts. These feelings were clearly voiced at the 
outset by as important a personage as Leon Trotsky. 
The frequent arrests and intimidation of the Russian 
personnel employed by the A.R.A., especially during the 
early stages, were highly symptomatic of this attitude. 
Wrangling about the observance and interpretation of 
the agreement entered into by the Soviets was a common 
experience for the A.R.A. personnel. And yet, despite ail 
the obstacles, friction and pitfalls, the A.R.A. mission 
was a success in achieving the humanitarian end sought 
—a significant alleviation of starvation and disease in 
Soviet Russia during a grave crisis. It was a success 
because of the firmness of A.R.A. leaders, the steadfast- 
ness and devotion of the American and Russian rank 
and file personnel, and the good sense of some of the 
Communists in the lower and upper echelons of the 
regime. And whatever the crises and conflicts, the great 
humanitarian value of the A.R.A. work was generously 
acknowledged by the Soviet Government when its task 
was concluded. 

Thus, at an informal dinner given in Moscow on June 
16, 1923 by A.R.A. chief Colonel Haskell for the mem- 
bers of the Soviet Government with whom they dealt 
most frequently and attended by a number of high 
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Soviet dignitaries, Commissar of Foreign Affairs George 
Chicnerin spoke as follows: 

“In honoring at the present function the representa- 
tives of the A.R.A. and its head, the highly esteemed 
Colonel Haskell, who with such tact and consummate 
skill and with such energy and devotion has carried out 
in Russia his responsible and arduous task and is 
leaving behind him the kindest remembrances, the rep- 
resentatives of the Russian Republic, through the medium 
of the A.R.A., greet the entire American nation with 
whom, we hope, we shall soon be united by enduring 
friendly ties. The work of the A.R.A. is the work of 
broad masses of the American people who at a most 
difficult moment have come to the assistance of the 
Russian people and have thus laid a firm foundation 
for the future unalterable relations of friendship and 
mutual understanding between them. . . .” 

Again, at an official farewell dinner given by the 
Soviet Government to Colonel Haskell and his staff, 
Leo Kamenev, acting Chairman (in the absence of the ill 
Lenin) of the Council of Peoples Commissars (Sovnar- 
kom), paid an even more glowing tribute to A.R.A.: 

“Upon learning of the coming departure of the rep- 
resentatives of the A.R.A., the Sovnarkom passed a resolu- 
tion, thanking the American people, in the person of the 
A.R.A., for responding, in the trying year of a great 
elemental calamity, to the need of the population, worn 
out by intervention and blockade, of Russia and the 
United Republics, and coming self-sacrificingly to its 
aid, organizing on a tremendous scale the importation 
and distribution of products and other articles of prime 
necessity. Thanks to the tremendous, utterly unselfish 
efforts of the A.R.A., millions of people of all ages were 
saved from death, and whole villages and even cities were 
saved from the terrible catastrophe that was threatening 
them. At the present time. when with the termination of 
the famine, the gigantic work of the A.R.A. has come 
to an end, the Soviet of Peoples’ Commissars . . . con- 
siders it its duty to express before the whole world. 
to this organization, its head, Herbert Hoover, Colonel 
Haskell, its representative in Russia, and all his co- 
workers, its profoundest gratitude, and to declare that 
the people of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
will never forget the help given by the American people 
through the A.R.A., seeing in that a pledge for the future 
friendship of both peoples.” 

There were no reservations of any kind in these 
gracious acknowledgments. Nothing was said, for in- 
stance, about the partial responsibility of U.S. military 
intervention for bringing about famine conditions in 
Russia, as was alleged by Soviet Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev on his recent stopover in the U.S. (though he too 
gratefully acknowledged the aid of A.R.A.) 

Such, then, was the official image of the A.R.A. when 
it completed its mission and went home. However, the 
generous farewell spirit did not last very long. For a 






few years in the mid-20s a fairly objective account off 


the A.R.A. mission still could be found in Soviet pub 
lications. For instance, there was a detailed note e 
plaining A.R.A. in Volume 18 of the first edition of 
Lenin’s collected works, which appeared in 1925, Th 
same can be said about the first edition of the 199% 
Large Soviet Encyclopedia. 

It was not long, however, before a thoroughgoing m. 
writing of history began. The note on A.R.A. in late 
editions of Lenin’s works became considerably shorter 
and misleading. Thus, in stating that the Food Remittance 
and Clothing Remittance systems were organized on a 
“purely commercial basis,” the note did not go on to 
point out, as it did in the first edition, that all profits 
from these operations were used for relief work. What 
is more important, the note ends on an unmistakably 
sour propagandistic note: “Side by side with a wide. 
spread advertising of its philanthrophic activity, A.R.A. 
used its position also for the disposal of commodities 
procured during the imperialist war (the quality of which 
in many cases proved to be quite low), thus helping re- 
lieve the depressing surpluses of these commodities in 
the United States.” 

But this was mild compared to the vituperation that 
was to follow. A representative sample is the article on 
A.R.A. in the second edition of the Large Soviet En. 
cyclopedia, published in 1950. It speaks of the ARA. 
as having been “created in the United States in 1919 for 
the purpose of combatting the revolutionary movement 
and for bolstering the economic and political positions 
of American imperialism in the European countries which 
suffered from the war of 1914-18, under the guise of 
rendering food and other aid. . . . In its activity the 
A.R.A. was first of all guided by political motives. . .. 
During the famine which afflicted in 1921 part of the 
Volga area, the Soviet Government permitted [Italics 
mine—L.V.] A.R.A. to work in R.S.F.S.R. . . . The 
opportunity granted to it to create its own apparatus 
in Soviet Russia the A.R.A. used for espionage and 
sabotage and to support counter-revolutionary elements. 
The counter-revolutionary activities of the A.R.A. aroused 
a strong protest by the broad working masses of Russia.” 

Instead of the two Soviet publications referred to in 
the first edition of the Encyclopedia, which treated the 
A.R.A. objectively, the second edition cites an article 
in a Soviet historical magazine with this provocative 
title: “Anti-Soviet Activities of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration in Soviet Russia in 1921-22.” The same line 
was followed by the Small Soviet Encyclopedia pub 
lished in 1958. 

This is the revision of the official Soviet image of 
A.R.A., passed through the prism of the cold war. To 
what extent it governs the popular image is, of course. 
an open question. But the importance of oral tradition 
in a country like Soviet Russia should not be under 
estimated. 
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BELL 


the most fascinating sociological 
developments in the Soviet Union 
is the move to create “comrades’ 
courts’ —in effect, impromptu “kan- 
arco” tribunals—to deal with a 
dew of “anti-social” offenses, such 
as the violation of labor discipline, 
kading a “parasitic” existence, or 
the desecration of apartment houses 
ot public parks. A law authorizing 
factory bodies, housing committees 
and other non-Party groups to set 
up such courts was placed before the 
Supreme Soviet two weeks ago. 

The idea for such “comrades’ 
courts’ was actually proposed by 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev himself 
at the 21st Soviet Party Congress 
lss than a year ago. Said Mr. Chair- 
man: “We still have not a few 
cases of violation of public order, 
and they must be resolutely com- 
batted. . . . The functions of main- 
laining order and security should be 
performed by social groups, as well 
a the militia and the courts, The 
time has come for more attention 
tobe paid to comradely courts, which 
should mainly forestall various types 
of violation. They should examine 
not only cases of a production na- 
ture, but also those which concern 
society. morals and incorrect con- 
duct by those who deviate from the 
horms of communal order.” 

Some observers have suggested 
that the move is an expedient to re- 
lieve the pressure on the courts, 
which are unable to handle with suf- 
ficient dispatch the cases resulting 
from the drive against “hooligans,” 
juvenile delinquents, speculators and 
other “anti-social” elements in Soviet 
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A READER’S NOTEBOOK 


By Daniel Bell 





Non-Conformity 
In Two Societies 


life. This drive has gathered steam 
in the last years. 

While this may be an element 
in Khrushchev’s calculations, there 
seem to be much more profound 
reasons for the surprise use of this 
new technique of informal coercion. 
Khrushchev is engaged in a desperate 
drive for higher productivity. In the 
past, the striking increases in Rus- 
sian production were achieved 
through tremendous transformation 
of the peasantry into an industrial 
labor force; in about 20 years, 50 
million persons were moved from 
the farms into the factories. Now, 
as the population growth has slowed 
because of war manpower losses and 
the lower birth rate which usually 
accompanies the first wave of ur- 
banization, new gains can only come 
from increased efficiency. 

But the regime cannot go back to 
the system of open terror, deporta- 
tions, administrative sentences by 
the NKVD, and similar devices used 
by Stalin to maintain labor discipline 
in the factories. And, much as 
Khrushchev may promise the Soviet 
worker that in the next two decades 
he will catch up with and surpass 
the consumption of the American 
worker, there are few tangible re- 
wards that he can offer the Soviet 
worker now, as an incentive. Unable 
to use a club, and having few carrots, 
the regime is resorting to the tech- 
nique of public shaming. 

If the community is a cohesive 
one and it can make its sanctions 
stick, this can be a powerful weapon. 
Gossip, public obloquy, and ostra- 
cism have always been the weapons 
of a group against its members. This 


is the history of the small town. 
It is also the history of utopias and 
revolutionary sects. 

The Oneida Community of John 
Humphrey Noyes, one of the few 
successful experimental utopian colo- 
nies in the U.S., practiced a system 
of “mutual criticism” in which, each 
evening, all the colonists would as- 
semble and criticize each other free- 
ly; many members, so shamed, 
would then confess further sins and 
express their devotion to the cause. 
The Hashomer Hatzair, the extreme 
egalitarian Zionist Socialist move- 
ment, regularly held sessions of self- 
scrutiny and open criticism. And in 
the early days of the Bolshevik 
Revolution, in the first blush of “raw 
Communism,” “comradely courts” 
were set up (by a decree of Novem- 
ber 14, 1919) to “establish prole- 
tarian self-discipline and to root out 
the ideology of . . . the petty bour- 
geois philistines.” 

The “legitimacy” of the comradely 
courts in the history of revolution 
may afford a clue to another of 
Khrushchev’s motivations. Self-con- 
scious, as most Communist leaders 
are, of his “place 
Khrushchev seems intent on proving 
that the decisive step toward the 
future Communist society is being 
taken during his regime. In Marxist 
theory, one of the hallmarks of Com- 
munism is the elimination of formal 
law and of the courts, and the rise 
of “people’s” justice where morality 
alone Khrushchev, by 
temperament—and_ he _ has 
voice to the feeling several times— 


in history,” 


prevails. 


given 


has always had a basic distrust of 
lawyers. This is the mark of the 
rough and ready man. The idea, 
therefore, of quick popular sanctions 
would appeal to him directly. 

Apart from such ultimate con- 
siderations as Khrushchev’s image 
of his place in the pantheon, it is 
quite clear that the Communist party 
needs to have maximum flexibility 
in manipulating the society at the 
present critical time when demands 
for higher consumption, a greater 
thaw and other aspects of relaxa- 
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tion are becoming more vocal. The 
new comradely courts and the “social 
organizations” that will now ad- 
minister justice quite obviously will 
take their cues from the Party. 
Principles of administration, set 
up through courts, the specification 
of penalties, and all the other cum- 
bersome guarantees of legality are 
clearly to deal with 
the frictions and strains and viola- 
tions of labor discipline. What 
Khrushchev, in effect, has done is to 
give the Party committees on the 
lower levels greater authority to deal 
with malcontents, speculators, goof- 
offs, drunks and similar “non-con- 
formists.” And the Party will try 
to deal with these recalcitrant ele- 


inadequate 


ments by the informal sanctions of 
shaming and public obloquy. A new 
“scarlet letter” is thus appearing in 
the Soviet Union. 


ACK to the Underground. The 

current Esquire—to turn to a 
different kind of non-conformity— 
carries an article by Norman Mailer 
which is a section of his new book, 
Advertisements for Myself. It is an 
extraordinary piece of self-revelation, 
of a writer so egocentric that he 
reads contemporary novels only to 
see how good is the competition, and 
so hungry for attention that he lays 
open every last recess of his ego. 
Ruthless self-exposure often passes 
for honesty in writing when it is only 
an act of exhibitionism; for honest 
writing is not complete disclosure, 
but the choice of those revelatory 
elements of autobiography which are 
germane to the image that one feels 
is genuine. Yet Mailer, standing 
psychologically naked, and by the 
sheer power of the writing and the 
intensity of his conviction, compels 
acknowledgement of the seriousness 
of his intentions, if not the validity 
of his charges. 

The essay, relating the difficult 
circumstances surrounding the pub- 
lication of his third novel, The Deer 
Park, arraigns the publishing world, 
and by direct extension, American 
society itself. The novel is an ex- 
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ploration of the sex habits of the 
Hollywood tycoons and their kept 
women—hence the title from the 
French court of Versailles—and the 
degradation of a Hollywood writer 
before the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. Stanley Rinehart, 
Mailer’s publisher, did not want to 
publish it, asked for changes, re- 
luctantly agreed to bring it out, and 
at the last minute broke the contract. 
Mailer, emotionally exhausted by the 
writing effort, dragged himself to 
eight different publishers before he 
found one willing to take it as it 
stood. 

The long trudge along Publisher’s 
Row seems to have been the trudge 
of disenchantment. Frozen by the 
thought that he might never find a 
publisher, gripped by the fear that 
that novel might never be a best- 
seller, and thus he would lose the 
mark of fame which a writer must 
have in America, Mailer turned in 
savage anger against the community 
which refused to give him his due. 
He became, in his own words, an 
outlaw. 

The motivation, which Mailer ex- 
plains explicitly and at length, would 
seem to be, in cold summary, merely 
the tantrum of an adolescent who 
would not accept the “judgment of 
the wise.” Yet the mounting fury of 
his writing, the pain of rejection and 
his insistence that he had something 
new to say, gives one pause in making 
such easy and simple dismissals. 

The irony is that the viewpoint 
which Mailer now projects was not in 
the original version of the novel, but 
was a result of the rejections. The 
feeling of betrayal caused Mailer to 
re-examine the novel anew, and in 
page proofs to rip the novel apart 
feverishly, roughen the prose and 
break the “porcelain shell” which 
had encased it. Mailer’s account of 
this violent, rending effort is written 
at the unendurable pitch of a finger- 
nail madly scratching traceries across 
a blackboard. He is saying that the 
early version that he wanted printed 
was false. The paradox is that the 
act of rejection, which he bitterly 





condemns, made him into the out. 
law he now regards with seif-pride, 

In its own terms, Mailer’s essay 
would be worthy of great attention, 
But what makes the episode even 
more important is that Mailer has 
recently become the avatar for a 
growing number of young writers 
and critics who, seeking a genera. 
tional identity, find it in Mailer’s 
credo of merde. It is a generation 
that wants to be angry simply be. 
cause it has never been angry, and 
feels cheated of the experience. One 
sees this, for example, in Norman 
Podhoretz’s belated appreciation of 
Mailer’s Barbary Shore in the recent 
issue of Partisan Review. The “te. 
ceived virtues” of 
criticism, dispassion, the temper of 
being anti-ideological, are now re 
jected, even when these attitudes are 
critical of contemporary  society— 
simply because even as_ criticism 
these “virtues” form one pole of 
the society itself. 


irony. social 


The new ‘movement stands, first, 
against the “idea” of criticism. The 
culture has been ruled by “the 
they have established the 
grounds of the literary game; criti- 
cism involves appraisal, the explica- 
tion of meaning, the rules of reason, 
the intellect. The new movement 
wants to establish only “feeling” and 
“sensation.” Hence the emphasis on 


critics”: 


dope. on drugs, on hallucination it 
self. But Mailer goes beyond Lav- 
rence, who first insisted on_ the 
primacy of feeling. Where Lawrence 
savagely attacked the class system. 
its snobbery and its conventions, the 
“new Lorenzos” want to “opt out” of 
society itself. No bounds are meat- 
ingful. All sensations are lawful. 

Root and branch, the last three 
decades have to go; and with them 
the writers and intellectual leader 
of those decades. 

As fiction, much of this is liber- 
ating. As life and experience, it is 
only self-defeating, for the egocentrie 
drive toward sensation—and destruc: 
tion—can only be self-immolating o 
cruelly exploitative of others. And 
this is the danger of the new nihilism. 
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Trotsky’s Struggle for Power 


The Prophet Unarmed: Trotsky, 1921-29, 


By Isaac Deutscher. 
Oxford. 490 pp. $9.50. 


Leon TROTSKY will live in history 
with Lenin and Stalin as one of the 
three great personalities brought 
forth by the Bolshevik Revolution. He 
will yet emerge as the most complex, 
interesting and tragic figure among 
those three, a fitting subject for a 
monumental work of the historical 
art. His life is a salutary reminder 
that the Communist movement which 
he served was not cast all of one 
piece of inhuman deviltry, but is the 
product of human intelligence and 
human error, of hate and devotion, a 
headlong venture of blind men who 
thought they saw all, 

Trotsky’s tragedy—to be con- 
demned by the movement he helped 
found—was more than his own fail- 
we, It represented the eternal con- 
tradiction between the ideal and the 
actual, the exceptional and the com- 
monplace in human affairs. Trotsky 
was a man of superhuman energy and 
intellect, so brilliant that by himself 
he could not reach down to an ordi- 
nary human following and lead them. 
Exceptionally talented, he attempted 
too much even for one thus en- 
dowed: He was one of the rare in- 
dividuals whose natural powers tempt 
them to try to be both the man of 
profound thought and the man of de- 
tisive action. Such are the people 
who become prophets, Woodrow Wil- 
son is another in recent memory. The 
prophet is doomed to a tragic end, in 
his own lifetime at least. He demands 
of his fellows intellectual and moral 
integrity which they cannot attain; 
they cannot live with him; and his 
own righteousness avails him not 
When they resolve to cast him out. 
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Trotsky’s whole life was shaped by 
the tension between thought and ac- 
tion. It was never resolved, and his 
powers in neither sphere could 
achieve their fullest realization. The 
commitment to action fettered his 
thought, while the reflective impulse 
crippled his resolution on more than 
one crucial occasion. 

Only on one condition could Trot- 
sky mobilize his dazzling powers of 
leadership: when he had a co-leader 
to link him with the rank and file 
of his revolutionary movement and 
lend him the tenacity to fight despite 
his doubts. When the revolutionary 
movement turned to him in 1905 he 
made his memorable entrance into 
history as leader of the St. Peters- 
burg Soviet. When in the following 
years he could have led, as his rivals 
did, only by imposing himself on the 
movement or a faction, he became a 
lone wolf instead. 

In 1917 Lenin gave him what 
amounted to co-leadership of the Bol- 
shevik party, and Trotsky rose to the 
occasion as the great executive of 
revolution. Trotsky was ever the bril- 
liant lieutenant, but could not be 
more. In 1922, as the Communists 
faced the prosaic though complex 
tasks of reconstruction without the 
presence of their ailing chief, Trot- 
sky was lost, unable to win the con- 
fidence of the highly fallible medio- 
crities who surrounded him in the 
Party leadership. When his golden 
opportunity to assume Lenin’s mantle 
came in the early months of 1923, 
Trotsky was paralyzed by indecision. 
When the agitation of his supporters 
and the provocations of his opponents 


moved him to take a stand in the fall 
of 1923, he collapsed and withdrew 
under the cover of what I strongly 
suspect must have been a psychoso- 
matic illness. 

With no more than verbal gestures 
of self-defense he took the abuse 
handed him by the Stalin-Zinoviev 
machine in 1924 and 1925, and sat 
unfathoming on the sidelines when 
Stalin crushed Zinoviev in the winter 
of 1925-26. Only when Zinoviev, ally- 
ing with him in 1926 and 1927, lent 
him the support of a new co-leader, 
did Trotsky once again show his old 
fighting spirit. By then it was too 
late, and the last struggle was a 
vain anti-climax. 

It is hard to escape the conclusion 
that Trotsky failed in the “struggle 
for power” because he was not strug- 
gling for power. He was incapable of 
this; he could not descend to the 
mundane political arena and person- 
ally maneuver for endorsement by 
the narrow-minded mortals who ran 
the Party. Trotsky was never a 
coward, but he could only fight 
enemies who wore a different uni- 
form—the Tsar, anti-Communists, 
Stalinists in the years after his exile 
when Trotsky was convinced they 
had betrayed the Revolution. His will 
to resist and his courage in the face 
of all odds, such as he displayed in 
exile, were truly heroic, but when 
challenged to fight single-handedly 
for his own advantage within the 
movement, Trotsky was impotent. 

The heroic proportions of Trotsky 
the man are strikingly evidenced in 
the hold which his leadership and his 


memory have had over those loyal 
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followers of caliber high enough to 
appreciate him. Outstanding among 
the survivors of this group is Isaac 
Deutscher, who as a young member 
of the Polish Communist party be- 
came committed to Trotsky’s cause 
in the 1920s, and is at present en- 
first bio- 
graphical study of Trotsky ever to 
be attempted, It is to Deutscher’s 


gaged in the full-scale 


credit as an historian of imagination 
and integrity that in his first volume, 
The Prophet Armed, which recounts 
Trotsky’s career up to 1921, and in 
the present volume, he has transcend- 
ed his sympathies. Deutscher has 
fashioned an exciting portrait of the 
human Trotsky which frankly shows 
his failings of character and judg- 
ment as well as his brilliance, his 
incredible energy and his catholicity 
of interests. On Trotsky the man in 
the galling period of indecision, 
frustration, vain struggle and repudi- 
ation after 1921, Deutscher has done 
admirable work—objective, probing 
and balanced. 

But Trotsky the man is no longer 
at the center of Deutscher’s stage as 
the first volume; it is 
Trotsky the 
Trotsky as the protagonist of ideo- 


he was in 
rather theoretician, 
logical controversy. Deutscher’s real 
focus here is the development of the 
Communist movement and its guid- 
ing principles. Working in this realm 
of abstract political analysis, he suc- 
cumbs at last to the weaknesses of 
Steeped 
preconceptions, he is not able to look 
at the Bolshevik Revolution with the 
long view of the outsider. He is a 


involvement. in Marxian 


prisoner of the Marxist myth of pro- 
letarian virtue and of the Leninist 
myth that the Revolution was “pro- 
letarian” in its mysterious essence 
and hence the embodiment of this 
As a Trotskyist, Deutscher 
of course knows that the Revolution 


virtue. 


went wrong, but he cannot give a 
clear explanation why. He is en- 
tranced with the vision of Trotsky in 
1917 marching in “triumphant har- 
mony” with his time—and hence he 
must blind himself to the pitiful 


incongruence of the “Marxist” revo- 
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lution in Russia and the tragic des- 
tiny that faces any society where 
violent revolution becomes the only 
possible path. 

Deutscher’s involvement in theory 
bespeaks a certain frame of mind to 
which his manner of handling his- 
torical data also testifies in part. He 
is more concerned with making points 
than with the clear marshalling of 
hard facts, and while the latter desir- 
eratum can sink into pedantry, it 


must not be ignored. As in many of 
his current political essays, Deutscher 
does not always distinguish between 
fact and conjecture. We have pas- 
sages which read as though Deutscher 


TROTSKY: ‘POWER AND DREAM’ 


had his tape recorder planted under 
the Central Committee conference 
table—yet nary a footnote. His use 
of annotation often 


pointless, as where he cites “The 


is erratic and 


Trotsky Archives” without mention 
of the particular document. This 
point is far from trivial; in a work 
of basic historical research such as 
Deutscher has undertaken, the whole 
process of reasoning from docu- 
mentary fact to philosophical conclu- 
sion must be made clear to the reader, 
or the logical structure will sag and 
fall. 

With all his limitations of perspec- 
tive and presentation, Deutscher has 
a keen appreciation for the flow of 








events—he knows what happened, jf 
not why, and he avoids the tone of 
retrospective inevitability that politi. 
cal commentators so easily fall into, 
We find in this volume the effect op 
the Communist party of its retention 
of power without popular support: 
the inexorable logic of one-party dic. 
tatorship turning into one-man dic. 
tatorship; the theoretical soul-search. 
ing and the bitter debates which 
developed over Russia’s economic 
difficulties; the dawning perception 
by the Opposition through their dark 
Marxist glasses that Soviet Russia 
was developing a managerial ruling 
class to fit the realities of industriali- 
zation. 

Deutscher displays a natural liter- 
ary talent in his descriptions of 
people and events; among his notable 
contributions are his vignettes of 
Trotsky’s rivals and supporters, and 
his pioneering reconstruction of the 
story of Opposition politics while 
Trotsky was exiled to Alma Ata in 
1928. Above all, Deutscher justly 
stresses the contradiction between 
“the power and the dream,” and the 
fatal dilemma faced by all the Com- 
munist opposition factions when they 
tried to reconcile the machinery of 
Party.dictatorship with the vision of 
proletarian freedom and_ equality. 
Trotsky, the thinker as well as the 
actor, really believed in the ends as 
well as the means, but he failed. 
just as the Athenian who could not 
meet the challenge which the Spartan 
posed on his own terms. 

Through the eyes of Trotsky and 
his supporters, Deutscher discerns at 
least in part the true nature of Soviet 
socialism—a bureaucratic alternative 
to capitalism in which the workers 
and peasants are systematically ex: 
ploited by the police state in order 
to accumulate industrial capital. But, 
with Trotsky, he has never lost hope 
that the “Bolshevik idea and tradi- 
tion. . . anchored in the social struc- 
ture of the Soviet Union” will soon 
recover and make virtue prevail in 
the Communist movement, The myth 
of the proletarian revolution dies 


hard. 
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Lawrence on a Low Budget 


Assistant Professor of English, Columbia University 


LET US ASSUME you are one of the 
150,000 people who have purchased 
Grove Press’ handsome hardbound 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover ($6.00), or 
one of the 4.5 million who to date 
have bought paperbound copies of 
the unabridged Lady (in editions by 
Dell, Signet, Pocketbooks and Pyra- 
mid Presses). And let us assume, as 
well, that you have read no other 
Lawrence. that you would like to, and 
that your book purchases are neces- 
sarily confined to the paperbacks. 
What is available to you? Where 
should you begin reading? 

You can, of course, begin right 
where you left off—with the good 
lady herself. The First Lady Chat- 
terley (Berkley, $.50) is quite dif- 
ferent enough from Lawrence’s final 
version (the “uncensored” third ver- 
sion) to justify your reading it. It 
is simpler, neater, and—aside from 
is more conventional language— 
in many ways a more powerful book 
than the final one. In his final ver- 
sion, Lawrence had to sacrifice some 
of that power for richer characteriza- 
tion, for his “tenderness” theme ul- 
timately took over the novel and 
forced him to modify his originally 
class-bound characters. When human 
values replaced social ones as his 
central concern, Lawrence found 
himself reworking his characters, try- 
ing to reveal them in all of their com- 
plexities. Though still a social critic 
in the last version, Lawrence criti- 
tized society in terms of believable 
persons, 

You can even go on, like the dili- 
gent subway couple a friend of mine 
observed last week, to specialize in 
Lady Chatterley. Like them, you can 
calculate the different impacts— 
pencil in hand to note down page 
teferences—of Signet’s “Authorized 
American Edition” ($.50, the “cen- 
sored” version), of Berkley’s The 
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First Lady Chatterley, and of any 
of the uncensored drafts. For that 
matter, you can look up Lawrence’s 
own ideas about censorship in Sex, 
Literature and Censorship (Compass, 
$1.25). Armed with this sort of re- 
search, you should be ready at a 
moment’s notice either to attack or 
to defend Judge Frederick van Pelt 
Bryan’s decision to rescind the postal 
ban against the uncensored edition. 
(The decision itself, incidentally, is 
reprinted in full in the current Ever- 
green Review—No. 9, $1.00—a 
volume which, for quite other 
reasons, may once more bring Grove 
Press into the censorship-battling 
business. ) 

Most readers, however, will proba- 
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bly be content with one Lady Chat- 
terley. Perhaps the best second book 
for these readers is Sons and Lovers, 
Lawrence’s third novel but his first 
great one. Available both in Com- 
pass Books’ sturdy and elegantly 
printed text ($1.65) and Signet’s 
considerably less expensive, but, alas, 
more blinding, edition ($.50), this 
consciously autobiographical account 
of the power of a hated father and 
a too-much-loved mother in shaping 
a sensitive son lets us see not only 
something of Lawrence’s genesis as 
a writer but a good deal of his genius 
in the way in which he freed him- 
self from parental domination by 
turning that domination into con- 
vincing fiction. 
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With these samples of late and 
early work behind you, you will 
probably have under your belt just 
about all the long fiction you can 
take in one reading session, You may, 
as a matter of fact, be a little disap- 
pointed. You may feel that Law- 
rence’s themes are interesting, that 
his descriptive passages are beautiful, 
but that the novels—though powerful 
—are also dull. You may feel that 
Lawrence has the bad habit of ham- 
mering home his ideas until the 
framework they were supposed to 
tack together has been splintered in- 
to matchsticks. That this sort of 
criticism of Lawrence’s fiction is in 
some ways justified cannot be denied. 
But, ironically, a great deal of Law- 
rence’s power comes finally from 
this grinding, dull restatement. The 
reader who ploughs through all of 
Lawrence’s work—or at least a great 
part of it—ultimately forgets the 
dullness of the restatement and re- 
members only the restatement it- 
self. 

But there is no need to make life 
more painful than it already is. And 
if you need to be convinced that 
Lawrence craftsman, 
nothing is more likely to convince 
you than the short stories and short 
novels. Almost any of them will do 
for a start, though my own recom- 
mendation is that you read The 
Woman Who Rode Away and Other 
Stories (Berkley, $.35) and that you 
read the brilliant title story of the 
collection last. In that way you can 
go on from it to the closely related 
late novel, The Plumed 
(Vintage, $1.25). This sometimes- 
almost-always-irritating 


can be a 


Serpent 


lumbering, 
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masterpiece achieves, in spite of ail 
its flaws, a great deal of the “com- 
munion of grace” its heroine Kate 
experiences as she crosses the lake 
that divides the real world of modern 
Mexico from the ideal world Law- 
rence’s savior-heroes, Ramon and 
Cipriano, are trying to construct on 
its distant shore. Though neither the 
world of machine nor that of myth 
proves in the long run satisfying to 
Kate (or to us), between those 
worlds—on the lake and in the novel 
Lawrence has so ingeniously fash- 
ioned around it—satisfaction lies. 
Joy, for Lawrence, comes in the 
vision of grace. 

Once we have perceived that it is 
this vision and not any tangible goal 
which Lawrence and his heroes pur- 
sue, we should be able to read his 
work with a good deal more pleasure. 
We should not, for example, be dis- 
turbed that he regularly raises the 
problem of how man should behave 
in an essentially chaotic society and 
regularly fails to answer it. For his 
real concern is not with man and 
society but rather with states of the 
soul: with the soul out of grace and 
in communion with grace. Lawrence 
can, consequently, blame the world 
for making a state of grace next to 
impossible. Anxious men cannot ex- 
perience joy. But nothing that the 
world does can put man in a state 
of grace. That can come only from 
the individual himseif and it can 
come only as he experiences a sense 
of communion with the world (say, 
in a flowering forest), with people 
(in the intense simultaneity of tender 
passion), or with things (a_ book, 
say, or a symphony). It never can 
be legislated; it must always be 
experienced, be lost. and be searched 
for until it is experienced again. 

In pursuit of grace, Lawrence 
scoured the earth and exhausted his 
friends and his readers. Frieda Law- 
rence remembered her husband al- 
ways in terms of his energy, his 
drive. But all of his travels and all 
of his books drove toward a tender 
ecstasy. And because such ecstasy 
arose from awkwardness, awkward- 






ness itself became a necessary frame 
work for it. 

If we can see the novels in thi 
light, they become, I think, mon 
comprehensible. We can manage th 
disordered plot of The Rainboy 
(Avon, $.50) if we realize that it 
conglomerate frustration and was 
are a necessary landscape on which 
Lawrence erects the opposing arches 
of spirit-church and _flesh-rainboy, 
And we can see the entire novel x 
groundwork for the still more satis 
fying Women in Love (Avon $.50). 
Aaron’s Rod (Avon, $.50), one of 
Lawrence’s few well-made novel, 
makes its best sense if we see it als 
in terms of this search for com- 
munion—in this work, between ma 
and man. And what else are the tight- 
ly-built late short novels, St. Maur 
and The Man Who Died (Vintage, 
$.95), but an attempt to discover 
communion in wild nature and in 
the interwoven Christ-Osiris figure 
who, with returning spring, finds ful- 
fillment in the virgin priestess of 
Isis, the “joy of being in touch,’ 
the consummation of spiritual and 
physical “contact”? 

Working through the major novels 
in this fashion, and using such 4 
fine. collection of short stories a 
Berkley’s The Thorn in the Flesh 
($.35) or those in The Portable D. 
H. Lawrence (Viking, $1.45) to re 
mind you that Lawrence is not only 
a genius but a great technician 
well, you should be prepared for the 
final feast. That feast comes, ! 
hasten to add, neither in the Selected 
Poems (Compass Books, $.95)— 
though Lawrence is an interesting if 
spectacularly uneven poet—nor it 
such remarkably perceptive literary 
criticism as Studies in Classic Ameri 
can Literature (Anchor, $.75). lt 
comes, astonishingly, in straightfor- 
ward essays, in such travel books 4 
Sea and Sardinia (Anchor, $5), 
and such semi-anthropological studie 
as Etruscan Places (Compass. $1.29). 
These are magnificent. 

They are magnificent, it seems 
me, because Lawrence’s great achieve 
ment is an intensely personal, @ 
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intensely direct, communication with 
the reader. Lawrence is always a little 
impatient with the novel. You have 
only to read one of his novels to 
realize that. Character and plot get 
in the way of what he has to say. 
Sermons—essential ingredients of all 
his prose—always look a little out 
of place. And yet those sermons are 
the real source of vitality for the 
books. In the essays they can find a 
single voice. Mellors and Connie in 
Lady Chatterley neatly split Law- 
rence’s pessimist-optimist, male-fe- 
male self. Yet each seems just a little 
pretentious in appearing to be 
separable from the other. All too 
easily we see through them into the 
compound that is Lawrence. 

But in the essays there is no need 
for pretension. The intimacy between 
writer and reader can be almost com- 
plete. “I used to think there was no 
absolute evil,” Lawrence can tell us 
in Sea and Sardinia, and it is like 
our closest friend talking as he goes 


on, “Now I know there is a great 
deal. So much that it threatens life 
altogether.” “Knowledge is an ex- 
perience, not a formula,” he tells us 
in Etruscan Places; and, praising the 
Etruscans for their “real desire to 
preserve the natural humor of life,” 
he knocks the props out from under 
systems and systematized living. For 
the preservation of the “natural 
humor” of life is (and how can we 
not be caught up in his eloquence? ) 
“a task surely more worthy, and even 
much more difficult in the long run, 
than conquering the world or sacri- 
ficing the self or saving the im- 
mortal soul.” 

Lawrence complained always that 
he was called a genius yet was never 
credited for practical accomplish- 
ment. Perhaps in the essays he can 
be praised for both. For his genius 
is the celebration of tender com- 
munion and his essays communicate 
grace—in this torn world a practical, 
even a necessary, accomplishment. 





The Foree of a Painter 


Thomas Eakins. 
By Fairfield Porter. 
George Braziller. 127 pp. $3.95. 


I COME TO THE work of Eakins by 
way of his portrait of Walt Whitman, 
which, in the words of Gay Wilson 
Allen, has “become the most famous 
of all.” The portrait is reproduced in 
this book in color (it is one of 16 
plates in color; 64 other pictures are 
reproduced in black and white), and 
we have the opportunity to consider 
at leisure what there is about it to 
make it so striking and memorable. 
There is perhaps first of all the florid 
countenance and forehead which 
emerge from the midst of the old 
man’s gray hair and shadowy beard, 
as if the sitter were before an open 
fire or as if his face were being 
warmed from within by his sanguine 
temperament. The more I look at it, 
the more the ruddiness of the com- 
Plexion appears to me to be emblem- 
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atic rather than merely realistic. Then 
there is the sparkling white triangle 
of collar, delicately edged with lace, 
emerging from beneath the gray 
beard, The beard itself is painted with 
a remarkable attentiveness to its 
scraggly sprawl. 

But the best feature of the whole 
head is something that I should not 
have been able to define for myself 
without the help of this book—name- 
ly, that its massive quality seems to 
be the result of its having been con- 
structed from within outwards. The 
author quotes Fairman Rogers, a di- 
rector of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts, on the subject of Eakins 
as a teacher: “Eakins teaches that the 
great masses of the body are the first 
thing that should be put upon the can- 
vas in preference to the outline. . . . 
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Marx and Engels 


Basic Writings on Politics and 
Philosophy 


Edited by Lewis S. Feuer. A 
sizable collection from the works 
of these original and influential 
thinkers which presents them in 
their role as political sociologists 
and_ philosophers of history 
rather than as economists. An- 


chor Original. $1.45 


Tocqueville in America 


George Wilson Pierson; abridged 
by Dudley C. Lunt from “Tocque- 
ville and Beaumont in America.” 
Drawing extensively on the writ- 
ings of Tocqueville and Beau- 
mont about their visit to America, 
this volume is a unique picture 
of 19th-century life and thought. 
Included is an account of how 
Democracy in America was writ- 
ten, a critical evaluation of this 
work and its influence. $1.45 


The Classic Theatre: 
Volume Iil 


Selected and edited by Eric Bent- 
ley. Six Spanish Plays—Tirso de 
Molina, The Trickster of Seville; 
Calderon de la Barca, Life is A 
Dream and Love After Death; 
Miguel de Cervantes, The Siege 
of Numantia; Lope de Vega, 
Fuente ovejuna; Fernando de 
Rojas, Celestina. Anchor Origi- 
nal, $1.45 


The Human Condition 
Hannah Arendt. This study of 


the central dilemmas facing mod- 
ern man is, in the words of the 
Partisan Review, “a really superb 
work, one of the best interpreta- 
tions of contemporary history 
that has appeared in years.” 
$1.45 
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The students build up their figures 
from the inside rather than fill them 
up after having lined in the outside.” 

The portrait of Whitman was 
painted in 1887 when Whitman was 
68 years old and Eakins 43. It was 
painted at Eakins’ request, since 
Whitman’s poetry was one of the 
great literary enthusiasms of the art- 
ist—the other two being Dante and 
Rabelais. It was painted shortly after 
a crisis in Eakins’ life when he was 
compelled to resign his teaching post 
at the Pennsylvania Academy because 
he insisted on subjecting his classes 
to what the newspapers called “the 
absolute nude” by removing the loin 
cloth from a male model while women 
students were present. The great ma- 
jority of his pupils signed a petition 
for his return, and when this was re- 
fused they seceded from the Academy 
to form the Philadelphia Art Students 
League. Fortunately Eakins was fi- 
nancially independent and so did not 
feel the blow (except perhaps to his 
pride) quite as much as Whitman did 
when he was dismissed by the De- 
partment of the Interior for being the 
author of Leaves of Grass. Neverthe- 
less, the experience they had in com- 
mon undoubtedly disposed Whitman 
to sympathize with the painter. 

Whitman’s 
strength of Eakins is corroborated by 
the pictures in this book: “I never 
knew but one artist, and that’s Tom 
Eakins, who could resist the tempta- 
tion to see what they think ought to 
be rather than what is. The 
Eakins portrait sets me down in cor- 
rect style without feathers.” The lack 
of feathers is evident in the portraits 
of Mrs. Gilbert Parker (it would take 
little to turn this into a caricature of 
the Dowager by Toulouse-Lautrec) 
and of his father, Benjamin Eakins 
(the most lifelike impression in the 
book). 

Not all his subjects were as tolerant 
as Whitman: “A W. Lee paid for but 
refused to accept the portrait he had 
commissioned.” “The Gross Clinic,” 
one of his best known pictures, in 
which he showed traces of blood on 
the anatomist’s hands, earned him the 


appreciation of the 
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title of “butcher.” A critic condemned 
the gallery for admitting it “where 
men and women of weak nerves must 
be compelled to look at it, for not to 
look at it is impossible.” Even Whit- 
man was not pleased with his portrait 
at once. He began by thinking it 
looked rather glum but discovered 
with contemplation and reflection that 
“it is not seen all at once—it only 
dawns on you gradually. . . . The 
more | get to realize it the profounder 
seems its insight.” 

One of the interesting things about 
this collection of pictures is the num- 
ber devoted to sports: baseball, box- 
ing, wrestling, boating, swimming. 
We are told that Eakins himself was 
a great ice-skater, sailor and hunter. 
Indoor activities portrayed include 
chess, music, reading, writing and 
lecturing. There is a postscript to the 
book on the contributions of Eakins 
to photography, in which he was very 
interested and for which he has done 
considerably more than is generally 
realized. He developed a camera de- 
vice which, according to Porter, en- 
abled him, in the spring of 1885, to 
give a series of “lectures on the mo- 
tions of the horse at the Pennsylvania 
Academy, using a zoetrope, a pre- 
cursor of the motion picture pro- 
jector. Incredible as it may seem, this 
original and prophetic contribution 
went entirely unnoticed.” 

This aspect of Eakins is not the 
least interesting. The age in which he 
lived was one in which the photog- 
rapher was looked upon generally as 
a pushing and too successful upstart 
by the traditional artists. Even the 
most open-minded among the latter 
group resented his intrusion and com- 
petition. Typical of the attitude is 
Daumier’s bitterly satirical cartoon 
entitled: “Nadier raising photography 
to the level of art!” in which the pho- 
tographer and his awkward apparatus 
are shown in the gondola of a balloon 
drifting above the rooftops of Paris 
on which can be seen a hundred 
ugly signs indicating photographers’ 
shops. The attitude can ‘likewise be 
found in Ibsen’s Wild Duck, where 
the photographer, Hjalmar Ekdahl, is 





portrayed as absurd, obtuse, hope. 
lessly imperceptive and s+lf-impor. 
tant. The attitude of the hand-artig; 
was that of the machine-breakers 
the beginning of the industrial revoly. 
tion. 

Eakins, on the other hand, wel. 
comed the camera and tried to perfect 
it. With Whitman he could have said: 
“Hurrah for positive science! Long 
live exact demonstration!” And with 
Whitman he could also have added 
this caution to the scientists: “You 
facts are useful, and yet they are not 
my dwelling, I but enter by them to 
an area of my dwelling.” So Eakins 
believed that there was a limit to the 
powers of all observation, mechanical 
or human, and that when this limit 
was reached only thought could take 
over. Eakins spoke of thought where 
other artists mention feeling, possibly 
because he excelled in mathematics. 
Either way, however, account must be 
taken of a subjective, human factor 
which produces the specific, charac- 
teristic, differentiating quality of all 
art. 

Whitman said to Traubel: “Eakins 
is not a painter, he is a force.” My 
interpretation of this statement is 
somewhat different from the one 
given by Porter. As I see it, Whitman 
Eakins is not merely a 
painter; he is something more than a 
painter. He meant that the same thing 
was true of Eakins as was true of 
himself when he wrote in A Backwari 
Glance: 


verses who insists upon viewing them 


meant: 


“No one will get at my 


as aiming mainly towards art o! 
aestheticism.” Certainly the Eakin: 
who said on one occasion “Respett: 
ability in art is appalling!” was 3 
man after the poet’s own_ heat 
Eakins was present at Whitman’s la: 
birthday celebration and made 4 
speech on the occasion in which he 
said that in painting the celebrated 
picture he had discovered “that the 
ordinary methods wouldn't do—tal 
technique, rules and traditions woul! 
have to be thrown aside; that. befor 
all else, he was to be treated as a mat. 
whatever became of what are coll 
monly called the principles of at 
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On ART 


By Phyllis Mark 


Conflict Between Form and Function 


In Wright's New Guggenheim Museum 


HE NEW Solomon R. Guggenheim 
 ccaaaitl the only building in 
New York City by Frank Lloyd 
Wright, is as bravura as the architect 
himself. The opening of the Museum 
three weeks ago was front-page news. 
for it brought into the open a con- 
troversy that had existed within a 
narrow circle of specialists ever since 
Solomon Guggenheim first approved 
Wright’s plan in 1947. Comments on 
the building ranged from “a mon- 
strous mud pie on Fifth Avenue” to 
“a serene and dynamic use of space.” 
In a culture devoted so largely to 
material ends, it is at the very least 
healthy and gratifying to have a 
work of art generate such widespread 
public excitement. 

Now that the excitement of the 
opening is passed, it is time to 
examine the project quietly, and, 
avoiding the extremes of outrage or 
rapture. simply to pose these funda- 
mental questions: What is it de- 
signed to do? And does it work? 

To appraise the building from 
Wright’s own viewpoint of organic 
architecture, it is necessary to ex- 
perience the building in use. If 
aesthetic and structure, form and 
function are indeed if they 
have grown inevitably out of the 
geographic 


one; 


location, the material 
used and the purpose of the building; 
then it is impossible to judge the 
parts—only the whole has validity. 

The exterior of the building is a 
sand-colored shell of reinforced con- 
crete engineered to support the inner 
cantilever construction. It is a six- 
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PHYLLIs MARK is a young artist who 
works and resides in New York City. 
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story cone, pierced by a narrow con- 
tinuous band of windows, which 
gently spiral upward. These windows 
provide natural light for a ramp 
which ascends the inside of the wall, 
and is the Museum viewing gallery. 

On entering the Museum, the 
visitor is in a large rotunda, where 
the architectural effect is monolithic. 
The wire-glass domed roof, rising 92 
feet above, and the continuous curve 
of wall spiralling upward, combine 
to give a feeling of grandeur. Here 
one can understand what Wright 
meant by “architecture for the spirit 
of man.” There is an elevator avail- 
able and it was the architect’s inten- 
tion that people ride to the top and 
walk down the gallery ramp: 

“. .. In the easy downward drift 
of the viewer on the giant spiral, pic- 
tures are not to be seen bolt up-right 
as though painted on the wall behind 
them. Gently inclined, faced slightly 





FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT WITH APPRENTICES AT HIS TALIESIN STUDIO 


upward to the viewer and _ the 
light . the paintings themselves 
are emphasized as features, and .. . 
gracefully yield to movement as set 
up by these slightly curving massive 
walls. In a great upward sweep ot 
movement the picture is seen framed 
as a feature of architecture.” 

The almost one-third of a mile of 
inclined ramp in fact makes a most 
unsatisfactory gallery. The art works, 
set in alcoves along the outer wall, 
have to be enjoyed in spite of the 
setting. The total impact of receding 
curved walls and a tilted floor is to 
With no level 


plane of reference, the eye and the 


disorient the viewer. 


inner ear are deceived, and a mild 
dizziness results. Therefore, this in- 
terior plan is not a form suitable 
for a museum, but an obstacle to 
overcome in the enjoyment of the 
paintings. Wright tried to mate his 
view of art as an integral part of 
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architecture with the role of a mu- 
seum as a place to display easel 
paintings. It is a most uneasy marri- 
age. 

It is not hard to find an instance 
of the unhappy results of this con- 
flict between Wright’s single-minded- 
ness about the form of his museum, 
and the suitable and proper function 
of the building. A problem arose 
concerning the needed addition of 
a work room for restoring and re- 
conditioning the Museum Collection. 
This is an important museum activ- 
ity which requires natural light. It 
was decided to partition off the top- 
most section of the ramp for this 
work room and it was necessary to 
get the architect’s permission to level 
the floor in the work area. Wright 
returned the written request with 
these letters bold, written across the 
face: “There will be no level floors 
in my Museum.” 

Wright also said, “We are not 
building a cellular composition of 
compartments, but one where all is 
one great space on a continuous 
floor . . . the whole cast in concrete 
—an eggshell in form.” But an egg- 
shell encloses the whole egg. This 
museum, which is six stories high 
and which cost over $2 million to 
build. has only enough wall and floor 
snace to exhibit about five per cent 
of the permanent collection: and 
when the Museum starts its program 
of exhibitions, most of even this small 
percentage of the whole will have to 
be removed. That 95 per cent of 
the collection cannot be shown is 
a real loss to the public, but for the 
Museum there is the additional prob- 
lem of inadequate storage space, and 
it has been necessary to rent ad- 
ditional warehouse space outside the 
Museum. 

Given the difficult problem of 
showing art in this complex en- 
vironment, it is a great tribute to the 
ingenuity and discerning eye of 
James Johnson Sweeney, the director, 
that he has succeeded in hanging 
this show. His solution to the prob- 
lem of display was a metal arm with 
a hinged tip. The painting is attached 
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to the tip and then balanced in its 
surroundings. I asked an attendant 
standing with a ruler-like instrument 
whether it was a gadget used in 
placing the art. “No,” he replied, 
“this is used to help align titles. Our 
gadget for hanging paintings is over 
there,” pointing to Sweeney. 

The trustees have altered Wright’s 
plan for lighting, and at present the 
combination of natural, artificial and 
reflected light is too intense. The art 
works would benefit from a softening 
of illumination, This is a relatively 
minor problem and should be easy to 
adjust. 

The inaugural exhibition is a rep- 
resentative selection of about 140 
works from the more than 2,500 
pieces in the permanent collection. 
The Guggenheim is primarily a 
museum of contemporary art. Its 
purpose is to educate the public with 
major examples of painting, sculp- 
ture and graphic arts of the recent 
past, and to encourage contemporary 
creative work. To form a frame of 
reference for modern art, there are 
notable masters of the late 19th 
and 20th centuries. These include 
Cezanne, Seurat, Rousseau, Bonnard, 
Picasso, Braque, Delauney, Modig- 
liani, Kandinsky, Klee and Mondrian. 
All are impressive samples of these 
artists’ work and admirably serve to 
further the Museum’s avowed pur- 
pose of acquainting the public with 
major pieces that are interesting in 
themselves, rather than significant 
for their place in the evolution of 
visual form. 

It is now possible to note the direc- 
tion the collection is taking in re- 





SPENT 


The Government of Laos is complain- 
ing about the way U.S. funds are being 
spent there.—News item. 


The purse is wide open, 
Outstretched is the cup, 
But it seems that our giving 


Is all Laosed up. 


—Richard Armour 








gard to contemporary painters. Al. 
though there are works by Albers, 
Arp, Calder, Davis, Ernst, Pevsner 
and Villon, the largest single category 
represented is Abstract-Expression. 
ism, including work by Brooks, Fran. 
cis, Kline, De Kooning, Mathieu and 
Pollock. Important contemporar; 
painters missing from the collection 
are Glarner, Knaths and Tobey, but 
it is assumed they will be added at 
a future date. 

It is sometimes suggested that in 
designing this building, Wright was, 
in effect. thumbing his nose at both 
easel painting and New York. To 
this writer there is no substance in 
the charge. The shortcomings of the 
building are logical outgrowths of 
the architect’s insistence on certain 
preconceived ideas, which really no 
longer accorded with his own prin. 
ciples of organic architecture. The 
sculptural form of this building. 
which Wright called his “Temple in 
the Park.” seems to require a park 
like space around it for the proper 
play of light on form. In its present 
location on Fifth Avenue and 88th 
Street. it is crowded by the existing 
buildings that surround it on thre 
sides, 

Did Wright choose this form be. 
cause it was ideal for the site and 
for its purpose as a. museum, as he 
viewed it, or did the fact that this 
was to be his only building in New 
York lead him to choose a squal 
shell in opposition to what he termed 
the “vertical tombstone architecture” 
of the city? That the building woul 
benefit from more space around it 
is borne out by the fact that at night. 
when the surrounding dark and the 
lights within the building combine 
to create a new orientation, the 
Museum exterior truly delights the 
eye. 

In architecture, more than in other 
art forms, experiment is difficult 
Dramatic innovations, precisely be: 
cause they are new, do sometimes 
fail. The Guggenheim must be cot: 
sidered a dramatic and_ exciting 
building. however unsuited to if 
present use as a museum. 
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SHIPLEY 


The Miracle Worker. By William Gibson. 
Directed by Arthur Penn. Presented by 
Fred Coe. At the Playhouse. 

ROADWAYS most vigorous tear- 
B jerker in 17 seasons brings a 
‘miracle worker” to turn a_ blind, 
deaf and mute young animal named 
Helen Keller into a growing human. 
My tear ducts, I suspect, have 
loosened with the years, but I noticed 
younger critics rubbing knuckles on 
eyes; and if we tough boys are thus 
moved, soon Broadway will be salt 
with audience tears. One of my col- 
leagues remarked: “Here is the 1960 
Pulitzer surprize play!” 

Six-year-old Helen gropes her way 
ina world devoid of meaning. Her 
loving but helpless parents permit her 
todo anything she wants. She strikes 
out at every obstacle; she messes 
herself in every way; she is wholly 
untrained, Then 20-year-old Annie 
Sullivan, her own eyesight just re- 
stored, comes from Boston to teach 
the child, at the Keller home in 
Alabama. Annie is a pauper: she has 
lost a brother in the filth, disease and 
neglect of an asylum. She finds the 
Kellers wondering whether to send 
little Helen to such a place, and she 
determines to save the child from 
this hopeless end. But how can she 
break through the beastlike darkness 
of this quick but chaotic spirit? How 
teach to that mind with symbols that 
bring meaning, the human light? 

First must come discipline: the 
wild animal must be trained. When 
Annie tries to put order into the 
child’s eating, the resultant rampage 
wrecks the dining room. But Helen 
puts on her napkin before she gets 
her food. 
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On STAGE 





By Joseph T. Shipley 


The Awakening 
Of a Human Spirit 


Granted a fortnight in the back 
house alone with Helen, away from 
her indulgent parents, Annie con- 
tinues the training. Helen learns to 
eat properly and to stay clean. She 
also learns 37 words in the sign 
language—but the signs have no 
significance; she is only mimicking 
the master who gives her food. Annie 
is despondent, for Helen is only at 
the level of the trained beast; she 
has attained obedience without under- 
standing. 

When the Kellers insist that their 
child come home, Helen, with animal 
cunning, tries to regain her old free- 
dom. She throws down her spoon, 
starts to eat with her fingers and, 
when Annie interferes, spills the 
pitcher of water over her. Annie 
drags her out to the pump; Helen 
must refill the pitcher. Here, in a 
sudden flash—as the feel of the water 
plays upon her eager though rebel- 
lious spirit—understanding strikes: 
The child connects the symbol and 
the fact. This movement of the fingers 
means water! Then this? Mother! 
Fervently Helen clutches her. This? 
Father! Tightly she clasps him. And 
in a glow of radiance animal is trans- 
formed into man. 

The sudden flash of meaning in 
Helen was prepared by the long pa- 
tience of Annie. This Irish Boston 
girl, in the distrustful if not hostile 
South, has to fight impatient and 
loving parents who have given in to 
their unmanageable child, and also 
her own sense of insufficiency and her 
Irish temper. At moments of dis- 
couragement she hears the voice of 
her brother, and the murmur of her 
conscience or daimon or guardian 


saint, voices that prick her on like 
another Joan of Arc. This vocalizing 
of her struggle we could have been 
spared; the rest of the play is natural, 
and at times heart-rending. 

The story requires, and receives, 
flawless acting. The servants, the 
parents, and the brother who finds 
his manhood as he watches Annie 
fight for Helen, are solid background 
to the two central characters. Little 
Patty Duke seems herself a minor 
miracle in her picture of the intel- 
ligent but handicapped child, seeking 
through darkness a meaning for her 
days, transfused with glory when she 
finds it. Anne Bancroft consummately 
captures the tartness of the Irish girl 
who transforms her pigheadedness 
into devotion. She talks with a crisp 
natural speech, and her manner 
varies subtly as she meets the varied 
situations, appealing to the love of 
the mother, managing the bossy 
father, snubbing the condescending 
brother, holding firm against the 
fierce rebellion of the child. The battle 
of the two, through that dining room 
tantrum, is one of the wildest strug- 
gles of body and will on our stage; 
it will be a wonder if these two 
actresses can keep tumbling through 
it eight times a week for the coming 
years. 

But behind the story of Annie and 
Helen looms all humanity. Unlike 
Sunrise at Campobello, which would 
have little force did we not know 
that the struggling cripple was to 
become President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, The Miracle Worker, even 
if “Helen Keller” were an unknown 
name, would touch us at the core of 
our being. For it recapitulates the 
earliest and hardest struggle of our 
species, the rise from blind sensation 
to the greater vision, not of the eyes 
but of the mind—the grasp of mean- 
ing, of symbols, upon which hangs 
all human growth. It is a tempestuous 


‘play, pitting flabby love against firm 


discipline, the easy yielding to pres- 
sure against the hard upward climb. 
It is a positive play amid too many 
dramas of negation. Its words are 
the body of a waking soul. 
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RUSSIAN DISARMAMENT 


I think we may conclude that the Russians 
want peace—more as a means of strengthening 
their administration and in the realization that 
war is an inefficient means of solving problems, 
than in terms of true humanistic values. But 
I suppose David J. Dallin (“Camp David Meet- 

g,” NL, October 5) echoes the question of 
many when he asks why the Russians do not 
begin their disarmament first. 

The answer, strange as it seems to a West- 
erner, is that the Russian military might is 
defensive—and with some justification. It is 
defensive to meet the opposition to Commu- 
nism, justifiable as long as the West insists on 
making value judgments or broadcasting anti- 
Communist views behind the borders of the 
Communist bloc. 

The West’s assertion that its values are valid 
for the world is not much more sound than 
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THE New LeapberR welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


the similar Communist belief; inflexibility on 
both sides does not ease the situation. 


Albany KENNETH C. WHITE 


DEWEY CORRECTION 


In the New Leader supplement, “John Dewey, 
His Philosophy of Education and Its Critics” 
(November 2), the source of one of Dewey’s 
quotations—“Not all who say Ideals, Ideals, 
shall enter the kingdom of the ideal, but only 
those shall enter who know and who respect the 
roads that conduct to the kingdom”—is incor- 
rectly cited as Human Nature and Conduct. It 
is the concluding sentence of his “The Prag- 
matic Acquiescence,” from the New Republic 
(January 5, 1927, p. 189). 
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